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.. think that fat steers do 





Winter Work with Steers 


ACH year I go among my neighbors and 

E buy such calves as I can. In our 
neighborhood only a few men fatten 
steers, but practically every farmer keeps a 
few cows. Some of these folks raise the 
calves for a few months, especially the spring calves; others, however, 
gladly get rid of the little fellows when they are a few weeks old. By 
lasking here and there I succeed in spotting 10 to 15 calves each spring 


and summer. They are of all sizes and ages, but taken to my farm. 


they are sorted; those that have been weaned are put into a pasture 
to themselves and those too young to go without milk are placed in 
another pasture lot and given milk and a little grain. 

I find it not at all difficult to raise calves by hand on skim milk. I 
feed twice a day. As the milk gets less in summer I add water and 
increase the amount of grain. Some seasons I use linseed meal and 
ground oats, about half and half by weight. Other years I use linseed 
meal, cornmeal and bran. Either is good, and I don’t know which is 
best. The calves are kept on grass all the time. In the fall the two 
groups are brought into the barnyard. 

I always plan to have 10 to 15 to feed off each year. Thus I have a 
bunch of small calves, ranging from four months to 10 months old, and 
another of the previous year, all of which were picked up just as I have 
described. I don’t have a silo, but I intend to build one either this year 
or next. I depend on clover hay, a little alfalfa, shredded corn stover, 
ground corn and linseed meal for the winter rations. This feed is given 
to both the smaller calves and those I am fattening. Of course the 
amount of food eaten 


C. B. Bashore of Pennsylvania 
Makes $19 a Head 


rains and snows they go under shelter, but 
generally they are happier outside. Now, I 
will say nothing more about the lot of 
smaller calves. They belong to next year’s 
story. Last winter I had 11 steers. These 
cost me an average of $17 apiece, or $187. Two of them cost only $2 
each when a week old. One was bought for $9.50, the others at prices 
to average as stated. The cost of pasture was slight, as I had plenty 
and no other use for it. I estimate that the 11 calves used about 140 
gallons of whole milk, 900 gallons of skim milk, 2600 pounds of corn 
meal, 1400 pounds of linseed meal, 800 pounds of ground oats, three 
tons of clover hay and a half ton of alfalfa hay. The milk was worth 
about $60, the corn meal $39, the linseed meal $21, the oats $15, the 
clover hay $36, and the alfalfa $8, the total cost of food up to pasture 
time being $179, or $16.27 per calf. Add the purchase cost and the total 
outlay is $33.27 up to the second year. Now add the value of the pasture 
the second summer of $9 per head and we get $42 a steer, or a total 
outlay of $462, not counting labor or interest and taxes. The manure 
is not credited to the calves either. 

This brings us up to the second winter, or last winter, 1915-6. The 
calves at that time ranged from 16 to 19 months of age and showed an 
average weight on November 15 of 880 pounds. They were in excellent 
condition and had grown steadily throughout their lives. Those steers 
were given shredded stover in feed troughs once a day. I did not weigh 
the amount, but estimated that 100 pounds were given them daily, al- 
though they didn’t eat a great deal. They picked at the straw in the 

stack and I judge ate 





is less for the small 
than for the big steers. 

The larger calves are 
given the run of the 
barnyard, but _—itthe 
smaller ones are put in 
the stable, where they 
are fed their grain and 
some of their hay. The 
fattening lot is kept 
out of doors all the 
time. They do not suf- 
fer, since they have the 
run of a large straw 
pile. I provided a 
shelter by setting posts 
in the ground, and cov- 
ering with poles, on 
which the straw is 
stacked when the 
wheat is threshed. This 
gives them a _ very 
warm nest, but the 
steers do not use it 
very much. They seem 
to prefer to lie right 
out alongside the 








a pound or two a day. 

After four months 
of feeding they were 
sold. They gained 1.97 
pounds a day, which 
for the 120 days was 
236 pounds, or for the 
ll head 2596 pounds. 
The ration that I fed 
last winter was corn, 
cottonseed meal, 
shredded stover and 
clover hay. They ate 
3300 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal— 1320 
pounds, or an average 
of two pounds for 60 
days and three pounds 
daily for the last 60 
days, or 1980 pounds. 
Of corn they aie 1920 
pounds a head, or 21,- 
120 pounds. The 11 
head used 5% tons of 
clover hay. Corn was 
worth at the farm 
«bout 75 cents a bushel, 
cottonseed meal $34 a 








strawstack, on the side 
opposite which the 
wind is blowing. Il 


not require warm 


stables. During cold middle west. 


Champion Steer at International in Baby Beef Contest 


This attractive roan calf, 12 months old, was the prize winner at the International 
live stock exposition last week in “‘baby beef’? feeding contest. The lad is the exhibitor, 
Ralph Peak of Illinois. The “baby beef” idea has caught the fancy of many boys in the 


ton, and clover hay $12 

aton. The cost of feed- 

ing for the 120 days 

runs as follows: Cot- 
[To Page 16.] 
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Western sugar factories have made war 
profits out of beet sugar, but have not paid 


growers correspondingly 
Better Prices to higher prices for their beets. 
Beet Growers Farmers have failed in 
their effort to get ade- 


quate prices in the contracts offered them for 
the sugar beets to be grown in 1917. Their 
efforts at justice having failed, the president 
of Orange Judd company has formally ap- 
pealed in their behalf to the federal trade 
commission. That body is asked to investi- 
gate the whole sugar question to the end that 
growers of domestic sugar beet in Ohio and 
further west may receive a fair proportion 
of the high prices which manufacturers and 
refiners are extracting from producers. Un- 
less this is done, farmers will quit raising 
sugar beets. They should be encouraged by 
fair returns to enormously expand the pro- 
duction of this crop, not only to supply the 
American people with the sugar which under 
normal conditions is imported, but also that 
the supply of beet pulp may be vastly in- 
creased for the benefit of farmers who find 
it one of the most useful of feeds. 

Order now all supplies for farm or family 
which you are going to need this winter or 
for the coming spring’s 
operations. By thus con- 
tracting at present prices 
for future delivery, you 
may insure yourself against advancing quota- 
tions. The probabilities now point to higher 
prices soon for everything that farmers have 
to buy. Of course a reaction is possible, but 
today the prospects seem remote for any lower 
prices for what farmers have to buy than now 
If you do not find advertised in our 


Contract Now for 
Spring Supplies 


prevail. 
columns the goods vou require, write to 
American Agriculturist what your require- 


ments are and our Service Bureau will tell you 
where to obtain same to the best advantage. 
This feature of our service is alone worth a 
great deal of money to every subscriber. 


interstate freight rates on milk, 
herein last week, are in effect 
since October 1 only upon all 
the railroads in New England. 
The interstate commerce com- 
mission has not yet promul- 
gated these rates for the rest of the United 
States. Railroad conditions throughout the 


The new 
described 


For Lower 
Milk Freights 


middle states are so much like New England 
that it is expected the I C C rates soon will 
be ordered into effect throughout the whole 
region between Chicago and New England, 
and perhaps for the whole country. In be- 
half of the milk producers of these states, 
American Agriculturist already has appealed 
to the state railroad commissions of New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Maryland to put the same reduced milk freight 
rates into effect within their respective states. 
The new tariff is a sweeping reduction from 
existing rates in New York state, and will 
mean a saving of nearly quarter of a cent per 
quart. 


In many cirlecles the demand has gone out 


to defederalize the national guard. The ver- 
dict, it seems, is against 
Defederalized the system now in force. 


County Advisers Of more importance is the 
need of defederalizing the 
county farm bureau work. The county ad- 
visers should not be tied to the apron strings 
of the federal department of agriculture. 
Make this work real county work, local to the 
needs of the county and only articulating with 
the state colleges of agriculture for better 
efficiency, assistance and co-operation. 


One of the significant things about the 
December report of the secretary of agricul- 
ture is the emphasis he 
places upon marketing 
farm products. This is 
logical and commendable. 
He also supports the movement toward better 
organization and better financing in rural 
problems, and feels that great gains have been 
made in this respect in the past three years. 
Most of these far-reaching developments are 
reasonably familiar to the readers of these 
pages. Secretary Houston hopes congress 
will afford generous support to the bureau of 
markets. To keep up meat production to 
its proper level, there must be a steady con- 
structive effort over a period of years. For- 
tunately, the eradication of southern cattle 
tick, also sheep scabies, is now well in hand 
and hog cholera less prevalent than for many 
years. The opportunities for sheep and wool 
in the east are significant. The production 
of food crops in a general way is summarized 
in the expressed belief that there can be no 
doubt of our ability abundantly to supply 
domestic wants, when climatic conditions are 
normal and foreign demand not excessive. 


Distributing at 
reasonable Profits 





Now it is the cold storage people who pro- 
pose to add their bit to increase cost of dis- 
tribution from farm to table. 
Readjustment of storage 
rates is to be considered at 
the December meeting of the 
American warehousemen’s association, con- 
sisting of 212 members, at Old Point Comfort. 
They do not definitely outline plans at this 
time, yet very naturally are calling attention 
to the increased cost of doing business; com- 
mon labor formerly less than $2 a day now 
scarce at $2.50 to $3, higher grades of workers 


"] 


For Higher 
Storage Rates 
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_ Our New Serial — 
Yj “ The drew hack his fist. Hewasa fairly Y 


logger 

bigman. But if he had in mind to deal a blow, 
it foiled, for the boss ducked and caught him with 
hoth arms around the middie. He lifted the log- 
ger lear of thewharf, hoisted him to the level of 
his breast, and heaved him down the stip as one 
would throw a sack of bran The man’s body 
bownced on the incline, rolled. si'd, tumbled, till 
at length he brought up against the ‘boat’ ~ guard, 

and all that saved him—"’ 


This was the sight that Stella Benton beheld 
the first hour she landed at Roaring Lake. 
Brought up in wealth, but left penniless on her 
father’s death, she had come north to live with 
her brother, a lumberman. If you want to know 
more of her experiences—and she has them—as 
camp cook and drudge, of Jack Fyfe, the neigh- 
boring lumberman, be sure to read 


Big Timber 
our new serial, the first chapter of which starts 
in the Christmas i issue, next week, December 23. 
Y This new story_is by Bertrand Sinclair, who 
Z wrote North of Fifty-Three, appearing in this 
UY paper two years ago and which met with such 
Y cordial approval from our readers. 
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in proportion, such as drivers, chauffeurs, 
clerical help, ete, and along the same line a 
rising scale in cost of supplies, repairs and 
taxes. Should a general advance in storage 
rates be inaugurated, it remains to be seen 
just where the burden would rest—passed on 
either to the “‘traffic,” the consumer or the 
producer. Ordinarily the last named bears 
the brunt. Fortunately, this season rates are 
unchanged for those storing apples, eggs and 
other perishables. Many a farmer may build 
a cool storage in a side hill that will keep 
stuff as well as any city refrigerating plant 
and at a tithe of the expense. Furthermore, 
warehouses which farmers may own and op- 
erate can now be incorporated under the 
United States warehouse act, as recently 
described in these pages. When this is done, 
farmers will keep their supplies at home 
or in their local warehouses, and ship them 
out as the market requires. 





WALKS AND TALKS 
With the Editor 


Feeding Out Steers 

We have 25 tons of clover hay valued at $8 a 
ton, 35 tons of alfalfa at $12, 75 tons of corn 
silage at $4, wheat bran at $28, buckwheat mid- 
dlings at $28 each a ton. What should we feed, 
in addition, to steers? They are eating clover 
hay and 10 pounds silage and are in fair order. 
We want to start them soon on a 140-day period 
to fatten for beef. What is the best month to 
put them on the market? Will the market go up 
or down next spring? The 75 tons of silage con- 
tain around 600 to 700 bushels of corn. Can we 
afford to purchase corn at $1.20 a bushel? 
[W. T. Craig, Pennsylvania. > 

You are lucky to have so much clover hay, 
alfalfa and silage. This means a ton of al- 
falfa, three tons of silage and over a ton of 
clover hay for each steer. To feed for 140 
days, that means you have available for each 
steer about 15 pounds daily of alfalfa, over 20 
pounds of clover hay and over 45 pounds of 
silage; or, in other words, you have roughage 
material for twice as many steers as you 
have on hand. You can readily, therefore, let 
these steers have a good big feed of silage, 
around 30 to 35 pounds daily, and all of the 
clover hay and alfalfa hay they will eat. That 
will make an excellent basic ration. Steers 
ought to do mighty well on that alone. How- 
ever, as they grow fatter they require more 
grain. Tomhave of the Pennsylvania station 
highly recommends cottonseed meal in con- 
junction with corn. 

You are getting a good deal of corn in the 
silage, and therefore I would go slow about 
buying corn at $1.20 a bushel. The buckwheat 
middlings at $28 a ton are a mighty good sub- 
stitute for corn in the early stages of feeding. 
If available at that price I would feed rather 
generously of it. Why not use as a mixture 500 
pounds of cottonseed meal, 500 pounds of 
buckwheat middlings, starting with two or 
three pounds a day of this mixture, gradually 
increasing the amount. Weigh the steers 
frequently and observe what gain they are 
making. If they average around 14 or 15 
pounds weekly you can be satisfied with the 
results. 

Now, whether the market will go up or 
down next spring, no one can say. With the 
high price of feeds and the shortage of beef 
stock prices ought to advance, but it rests 
with the politicians, you know, and they are 
talking about an embargo. An embargo 
would send prices toppling, not only of all 
feeding stuffs, but of live stock as well. I 
would not limit the feeding period just ex- 
acily to 140 days. If prices next spring greatly 
advance after 120 or 130 days of feeding and 
your steers are in prime condition, it is a ques- 
tion whether you might not let them go a 
little earlier than you had figured on. If, 
however, the market situation is favorable, 
prices are brisk, your steers continuing to give 
good daily yields, meeting your feeding costs, 
it would be better to extend the feeding period 
up to or beyond the 140-day period. These 
market questions cannot be answered with 
definiteness, and one man’s guess is about as 
good as another.—[C. W. B. 
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Greenhouse Cucumbers for Market 


Cultural systems used by commercial truckers who cater to fancy trade 


mgORCED cucumbers are grown 
f extensively near Rochester, 
N Y, although in greenhouses 
© within reach of.nearly every 
city cucumbers are grown 

SAS principally as a spring crop, 
writes Prof A. E. Wilkinson of the New York 
state college of agriculture. The greenhouse 
selected needs plenty of head room, ample 
facilities for ventilation and an abundance of 
light. Cucumbers require a temperature of 
75 to 90 degrees and facilities for maintaining 
this temperature are necessary. 

The cucumber crop requires a deep, rela~ 
tively moist soil. As a general practice, 
growers trench the soil to a depth of 18 
inches, placing from 4 to 6 inches of well- 
rotted manure in the bottom of the trench 
and recovering with soil. The replaced soil 
is also heavily charged with well-rotted 
manure. There are two types of cucumbers 
grown in New York state; one, known as the 
White Spine, is common to all sections of the 
state, except Rochester. The variety common 
at Rochester is known as Abundance, the re- 
sult of a cross between the American White 
Spine and the English type. 

At first the management of the crops is 
practically the same, the seed being sown in 
flats or directly in the bed, allowing at least 
1% to 2 inches between drills, and from % 
to 2 inches between the seed in the drills. 
After the seed has sprouted and thrown up 
the seed stock with the first so-called leaves, 
and started to develop the first true leaves 
between the two cotyledon leaves, the plants 
are generally transplanted, or as the gardener 





may be modified by the particular grower. 
The plants are trained to climb strings at- 
tached to overhead wires. The Rochester 
system requires a plant to reach the overhead 
wire before the fruits are allowed to set, and 
before laterals are allowed to develop. The 
Boston system permits the setting of fruit 
from the first and also the growth of a limited 
amount of laterals, but it checks the growth 
of the plant, generally when the overhead 
wire is reached, 6144 to 7 feet from the ground. 

At Rochester, with the Abundance cucum- 
ber, a much higher yield can be obtained by 
training after the above method, especially so 
if a grower has a tendency to cut out some 
of the new growth as formed, in order to allow 
light to enter and permit proper setting of 
the fruit. Experience in knowing what to cut 
out and when is essential for the greatest suc- 
cess. However, many or all of the weaker 
laterals are renewed and only four to seven 
laterals should be retained according to the 
experience of the growcr. 


Temperature an Important Factor 


Careful attention must be given to water- 
ing the plants daily or every other day, ac- 
cording to their needs. Ample ventilation is 
given to maintain a correct temperature. AS 
a rule, the day temperature runs from 80 to 
90 degrees. When the sun is out it may run 
a little higher; the night temperature should 
not fall below 75 degrees. It is also neces- 
sary to keep the men from walking on the 
soil near the cucumbers, because the constant 
packing injures the roots. It seems pref- 
erable to place boards 6 to 8 inches wide be- 


























Three-Quarter Span Greenhouse That Meets with Favor 


says, “Picked out into 3-inch pots.” A little 


later they may be shifted to 4-inch, and later . 


still into 6-inch pots. The clay pots are gen- 
erally sunk into the soil to prevent drying. 
The temperature requirement for young seed- 
lings is about 75 degrees. Give extra care to 
the seedlings, because a check means a poor 
plant and one that may never recover. 

When the plants have reached a foot in 
length, and have developed three or four true 
leaves, they are ready to transplant into the 
bed. Therefore, the time of planting the seed 
and the time required for transplanting in the 
bed must be known by the grower. It gener- 
ally takes from eight to 12 weeks or longer, 
according to how well the grower manages his 
crop and the number of transplantings. 


Putting Seedlings in Permanent Bed 


The distance between seedlings will vary 
when they are transplanted to the permanent 
bed. If grown under the Rochester system, 
they are generally spaced 4x4 feet, giving at 
least 16 square feet for the developmert of 
each plant. If grown under the so-called 
“Boston” system, they are spaced 3 feet be- 
tween rows and 18 inches between plants in 
the row, or 4% feet per plant. The distance 


tween every other row of cucumbers to serve 
as walks. 

After the cucumbers have reached a hight 
of 4% to 5 feet the general practice is to cover 
the soil with about 2 inches of well-rotted 
manure. A careful grower will watch the 
plants, and if he finds indications of lack of 
food he Will supply the food needed. Often 
applications of lime may be needed. The 
leaves may turn a light yellow and not be dis- 
eased, then possibly the plant needs an appli- 
cation of nitrogen. Phosphorus is often 
needed and is supplied by some growers. 

When the plants have developed flowers, it 
is necessary to look carefully to pollination. 
If pollination is to be accomplished by hand, 
pollen may be obtained from the male flowers 
by shaking on a watch glass, from which it 
may be applied to the female flowers by the 
use of a camel’s hair brush. In a commercial 
way, purchasing a hive of bees and allowing 
the bees to attend to the pollination is 
preferable. 


Common Pests of Cucumbér 


There are several pests which are trouble- 
some to cucumbers in greenhouses. The red 
spider, an insect found on the underside of 


the leaves, may be controlled by syringing 
with cold water. A small fly with whitisa 
wings, known as the ‘‘White fly,’”’ may be con- 
trolled by hydrocyanid gas, as _ follows: 
Knowing the cubical contents of the house, 
for each 600 cubic feet use 2% ounces of a 
98% cyanide of potassium, five ounces of sul- 
phuric acid and seven ounces of water. Glazed 
earthen vessels are used to hold the liquid. 
All openings are closed, except the door 
through which the operator is to leave. First 
pour the water into the vessels, then slowly 
add the acid, then quickly add the cyanide. 
Leave the house immediately and close the 
door. The gas is used at night in a house 
that is dry, and is not to be opened until 
morning. When opening use considerable 
care until sure the bulk of the gag has passed 
out. It is dangerous. 

Small plant lice or aphis can be controlled 
by fumigation with a nicotine solution or by 
burning tobacco stems. Nematodes or eel- 
worms are sometimes found as a pest on the 
roots; sterilize the soil with steam at a time 
when the house is not being used for a crop. 

There are several diseases of cucumbers, 
some of which cannot be controlled; in fact, 
very little is known about them. White 
pickle and the so-called mosaic disease are 
examples. Cucumbers are also troubled with 
wilt, which cannot be controlled and must be 
eradicated by the removal of the vine. The 
cucumber blight can be controlled by bor- 
deaux composed of four pounds copper sul- 
phate and six pounds quicklime to 50 gallons 
of water. 


Cutting for Market 


The fruit is picked each morning, only 
selecting fruits that are ready for market. 
It seems preferable to cut the stems a half 
inch from the end of the fruit. Cucumbers 
are graded and only grades of one type placed 
together in the box or basket. For the earlier 
cucumbers $2 a dozen is often received. This 
gradually lowers until the price the last of 
June or July is 60 cents a dozen or less. Fall 
fruiting offers a limited market at fair to good 
prices, but less yield is often obtained at this 
time. 

The yield per plant varies, the highest 
record I have observed being nine dozen cu- 
cumbers per plant, for the entire house of 550 
plants. This was obtained under the Roches- 
ter system of planting. As a general practice, 
from three to six dozen per plant can be ex- 
pected. 


Shrubs That Attract Birds—With the rapid 
disappearance of bird life there is a growing 
appreciation of birds and a greater desire to 
attract them to our homes. One method of 
doing this is to plant trees and shrubs bear- 
ing fruits that birds eat. The following list 
gives a few suggestions: Woodbine, bitter- 
sweet, wild grape, matrimony vine, sumac, 
wild roses of many kinds, barberries, snow- 
berry, coralberry, elderberry, high and dwarf 


bush cranberries, arrowwoods, sheepberry, 
wayfaring bush, witherod, tree and shrub 
dogwoods, blueberries, spice bush, mul- 


berries, wild cherries, mountain ash and thorn 
trees. 


Winter Is the Idle Time on many farms; so 
why not teke that farm inventory the first 
of the year and keep farm records for 1917? 
There are some very simple and efficient farm 
account books. A full account of receipts and 
expenditures is valuable and a balance be- 
tween these and the depreciation of stock, 
etc, is the only way to know whether the busi- 
ness is paying or not. Farm accounting is 
soon followed by records of production and 
we find where the leaks are and can remedy 
them. It is good to know that we are making 
money, but it is still better to know what 
narticular thing is making the money. 




























































Cows are sensitive animals and form habits 
easily. Many a cow has become*‘mean’ 


through some irritating udder sore left to 
heal itself. Save the cows’ disposition and 
serious danger by using Bag Baim, the greet 
healing ointment, at the first sign of caked 
bag, inflammation, chafing, sore, chapped or 
injured teats. A great antiseptic healer for 
any scratch, bruise or cut. 

Sold in packages by feed 

dealers and truggists Write for use- 

ful free beokiet,* WRINKLES.’ 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndenviile, Verment 








Work : tn wil an Him | 


"el hee, of Ringbone— Thoropin—SPAVIN 
ANY Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof or Tendon Disease. 


SAVE-The-HORSE 


is sold with a Signed Contract-Bond to return money if it 
“aibte eure, OU UR FREE BOOK is our 21 years’ dis- 

coveries treating every known lameness. It’s a “mi 
settler.” Write for it and Sample Contract-Bond 
with ADVICE—all FREE. 


Keep a bottle of Save-The-Horse on hand for 
itis the cheapest Horse | 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 42 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 


Druggists Everywhere sell Save-The-Herse with CONTRACT, 
or we send by Parcel Post or auguens Sule 


HARDER > 
SILOs B 


have been for 18 years the re- - 
cognized Leaders, a by the : 
most prominent dairymen, copied - 
by competitors, 

They keep the silage pure and 
sweet in coldest weather, save all 
the corn crop, give universal satis- 
faction. Stcrm-proof, solid as an =~ 
oak, doweled staves, sealed joints. is 

Tilustrated Catalog tells of — 
distinctive Harder features. 

Write for it . 

HARDER MPG. CO. { 

fir FreeQBox13 Cobleskill, N.Y. NU 
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. co A ‘Bushels 


With one set of Letz 


Plates. Saving in cost of plates 
foo pave ys fora LetzGrinder. Self-sharpen- 
i self-aligning. The — 
that will grind all grain and forage crops 


in one grinding—even corn with husks, alfal- 
fa and oat bulls. Make your own combination stock 
foods and save 60 per cent in feeding roughage. 10 
days free triat—you be the judge. Feed Book free. 
LETZ MFG.CO., 211 East St.. Crown Point, Ind. 


KELLY DUPLEX oun? 


made with a double set of grind- 
ers or burrs. Have a grinding sur- 
face of just double that of most 
milis of equal size, therefore, 


Do Twice as Much 


Work. 
Grind ear corn, ehelied 
corn, oats, rye, wheat, 
bariey, kaffir corn, cot- 
ton seed, corn in 
shucks, sheaf oats, or 
any kind of grain, coarse, me- 
dium or fine. Require 26°, 
less power. Especially 
adapted for gasoline engines, 
Write for new catalogue. 


O: maith & Mtg Co., Box 327 Springfield, Ohio 








One Only. $2 0 Down 


r to Pay!7 =; 


Buys the New Butter- G 
fly Jr. No. 2. Light running =" 
easy cleaning, close sekim-£ 
ming, durable. Guaranteed 











vee im cream. 
folder and *‘direct 
‘from the manofacturer and save money. 


ALsAauen: DOVER Co. (1 
72 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 


PIONEER BALED SHAVINGS 


Best for Bedding. Send for free circular and lowest 
im car lots, delivered at your station 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. 
40 STATE STREET, ALBANY: NEW YORK 





















Balancing Good Roughage 


What ration for grade Guernseys, 
half of which are fresh, the other half 
in milk for seven to nine months, and 
all milking from 16 to 25 pounds a day, 
would you advise? I have corn silage, 
well eared, bean pods, and if necessary 
I can feed a little clover. For grain I 
have Ajax at $37 a ton, bran at $30 and 
could purchase Schumacher feed at $36. 
I am feeding silage nicht and morning, 
bean pods at noon, and five to eight 
pounds of Ajax and bran a day in at 
portion of seven to one.—[J. E. McE. 
Genesee County, N Y. 

This is a pretty good ration as used. 
Continue to give silage twice a day 
with bean pods at noon, and if clover 
is available, give a small feed at night 
after milking. The Ajax feed I would 
continue, but I would substiitute the 
Schumaher feed for the wheat bran. I 
would also get some gluten feed in 
the grain mixture. If you will mix 
500 pounds of Ajax, 500 pounds of 
gluten or 400 pounds of gluten meal 
and 500 pounds of Schumacher feed, 
you would be paying no more for your 





| sota, 3386; 








' winner with 


| mum, and the 


mixture than you now are, but you 
would be getting more protein and 
an increase ought to be noticed im the 
milk yield. If not, it will be because 
the cows are already at their maxi- 
next point would be to 
reduce the grain to the proper point 
that would give the maximum yield at 
cheapest cost. The grain mixture sug- 
gested should either make more milk 
or give the same yield with a slightly 
less quantity fed each day. Continue 
to feed, starting with from five to 
eight pounds of the grain mixture a 
day, depending on the daily yield of 
milk, 





Events at International 


BIG EXPOSITION NO LONGER MERELY COM- 
PETITIVE LIVE STOCK SHOW 


More than ever before, education in 
live stock affairs was featured at the 
International last week at Chicago. 
Very appropriately, the students’ judg- 
ing contest came first. It was a severe 
contest. The Purdue boys won first, 
with a score of 3970 points, in compe- 
tition with 14 other colleges. It is the 
first time Indiana has carried off the 
honor, and only the second time that 
that state has made a try for it. Fol- 
lowing is the standing and score of 
the other college teams: Iowa, 3950: 
Ohio, 3877; Texas, 3814; —% 3749; 
Missouri, 3676; Kentucky, 3523; Penn- 
sylvania, 3492; Nebraska, 3468: Minne. 
Virginia, 3336; Arkansas, 
3219; Ontario, 3204; South Dakota, 
3149; Massachusetts, 3136. The contst 
was hard fought and clean cut. 

Among those placing in the various 
Shorthorn classes were Carpenter & 
Ross of Mansfield, 0. W. C. Rosenber- 
ger of Tiffin, O, W. H. Miner of Chazy. 
N Y. Ohio university won prizes in 
the fat farrow contests. In the Shrop- 
shire sheep classes Iroquois farm of 
Cooperstown, N Y, was a notable prize 
several champion rams 


‘and ewes. In the Southdown classes W. 





H. Miner of Chazy, N Y, won severa! 


prize s. 
Small Carlot Show 

The carlot show at the International 
this year was rather small. While 
there were capacity exhibits in the 
pavilion which contained the breeding 
classes, there were only 47 cars includ- 
ed in this year’s show. The high 
prices paid for prime steers on the 
market during the summer and early 
fall were given as the main reason for 
the small number in the show. 

The cattle were divided into dis- 


tricts, each section being designated 
according to the district in which the 
stock were bred. In the corn-belt dis- 
trict there was a showing of 20 cars 
of yearlings, comprising 13 Angus, 


seven Shorthorn and one Hereford. 
Corn-belt two-year-olds totaled six 
three Angus, two Herefords and 
one Shorthorn. The south central dis- 
trict was‘represented by three cars of 
two-year-olds, two Herefords and one 
Angus, while in the yearling class of 
this division there were two cars of 
Angus. Southwest district had six cars 
of Hereford yearlings and five cars of 
two-year-olds of the same breed. 
The steers entered in the competie 


cars, 


Feeding 
Farm 
Animals | 









tion were judged by Tom Cross, buyer 
for Armour, and Gene Tamblyn, buyer 
for Swift & Co. The contest finally 
got down to E. P. Hall and A. E. 
Price, and after close observations the 
highest honors were placed on the 


load finished by E. P. Hall at Me- 
chanicsburg, Ill. A. E. Price of Grand 
Park, fll, won first in two-year-old 


class with a load of Angus, also first 
in the corn-belt district for two-year- 
olds. J. G. Imboden landed first prize 
in the short-fed specials in the two- 
year-old class with Herefords, while 
J. W. Crabb of Delavan won second 
in the yearlings with a load of mixed 
bred cattle. 
Champion Steer to California 


A cross-bred Hereford Shorthorn 
steer, California Favorite, won 
grand champion. He was exhibited 
by the university of California, was 
calved October 9, 1915, and weighed 
1130 pounds in the ring. The far west- 
ern university also won, but reserve 
grand champion, California Jock, an 
Angus steer, calved January 11, 1914, 
weighing 1850 pounds. Neither one of 
the animals had a grain of corn. Bar- 
ley was the main feed of both steers, 
along with oats, bran and alfalfa hay. 
There seems no further need of corn- 
belt feeders piiying small grain state 
feeders. 


Poor Showing of Carlot Feeders 

There were only four cars of feeding steers entered 
in the competition this year. This was a very small 
showing. as the previous International had a show- 
ing of 24 carloads. This part of the show proved to 
be quite interesting, especially to the men anxious 
to get material for future prize winners in the fat 
carlot show. 

Three of the four loads shown this year were ex- 
hibited by S. Hill & Boog-Scott of San Angelo, 
Tex, and one of their loads was. awarded grand 
championship of the show and the others the balance 
of prizes for that district. A. M. Mitchell of Hecla, 
S D, had the only load in the north central district, 
and naturally carried the three prizes. 

Hlinols Scores on Fat Hogs 

In the hog house one section was turned over to 
the carlot show. The representation here was rather 
small, only about half of the previous showing at 
the International. Runkle of lb 
was awarded first in the 350 pound and over class, 
2. well as the grand championship of the show. 

hogs were Berkshires. They netted the owner 
He for first in the class, also $100 as ne cham- 
pions, as well as $100 awarded by Berkshire 
association. Be SS es a el & Oe oe 
Sheep Show Disappointing 

Nineteen cars of show sheep made up the carlot 

exposition in the sheep house. It was rather 2 poor 





Milk Costs Month by Month 


So far as I am personally concerned 
there is no difference in the cost of 
milk production from July 1 to June 1. 
We do get a little help from 
pasture grass in 
June, and donot 
feed as much 
coarse feed. The 
grain ration re- 
mains about the 
same _ through- 
out the year. I 
realize that this 
does not express 
the general sit- 
uation nor the 
general feeding. 





There is only 
one class of 
dairymen who 


H. E. COOK will agree with 
me, and they have small pasture area 
per cow and do their work with paid 
labor. 

Those who do not like winter dairy- 
ing do the work themselves and de- 
pend very largely upon pasture feed- 
ing. These men permit their cows to 
graze without supplemental feed until 
the flow is low and then find it diffi- 
cult to bring the flow back again, no 
matter how liberal the ration. After 
failure is recognized then the extra 
feed is withdrawn and the cows go in- 
to winter quarters as strippers. If it 
was necessary to maintain a wage ac- 
count there would have to be a steady 
flow, but with the family labor only 
involved the plan works out. Then 
again under the family plan the sum- 
mers are strenuous. 

No 10-hour days for these people, 

[To Last Cover.] 
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is the standard remedy for 
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the genuine—accept no sub- 
stitute. At your = or di- 
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HE three walls of Craine patented 
silos insure strength and permanen- 
ey. They make silos frost 7 
water tight and air. tight, because 
of a superior method of const: uction. 
No _ bh 
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" NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 
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Milk War Did Affect Them 


Until recently the farmers of Niag- 
ara county, N Y, felt that the milk 
war in New York state would have but 
little effect upon them, writes County 
Adviser N. R. Peet of Niagara coun- 
ty, N Y. This is not the case, how- 
ever, as there are 212 Niagara county 
farmers shipping milk to Niagara 
Falls alone. Then there are many 
milk producers who are shipping or 
distributing in Lockport, North Tona- 
wanda and Buffalo. The data secured 
recently upon the cost of producing 
milk opened the eyes of many to the 
seriousness of the milk situation. It 
showed that farmers were producing 
milk at a cost of 16% to 22 cents a 
gallon. , They were selling it at 17 
cents. These figures represent the 
— when feéd was $22 to $30 a 
on. 

The cost of concentrated dairy 
goods has advanced to such a de- 
gree that many farmers have stopped 
feeding them and are letting their 
cows produce what milk they will on 
the roughage produced on the farm. 
They are not forcing them to high 
production. It only takes about one 
month of buying $100 worth of feed 
and selling $135 worth of milk for the 
farmer to realize he is not getting 
enough for the milk to buy the feed. 
It is believed by many that this sit- 
uation prevails to such an extent as to 
be almost directly responsible for the 
present shortage of milk. 

‘As a solution to the present situa- 
tion, the farmer must either secure 
more cheaply those things which en- 
ter into the cost of production or he 
must secure more for his product. It 
does not seem likely that the farmer 
will be able to control the price of 
labor or the cost of feed. He may be 
able by organization to control the 
selling price of his product. In fact, 
22,000 milk producers in New York 
state have actually done this for the 
last two months and a half. The 
Niagara county farm bureau associa- 
tion urges a campaign of education 
among producers and consumers try- 
ing to throw true light upon the milk 
situation as it exists. 

The Walworth milkmen’s associa- 
tion is a new organization in Wayne 
county, N Y, marking a movement in 
this section that will secure fair re- 
turns for labor and property invested. 
The association is in the Rochester 
territory. The farmers say that un- 
der the present system the returns 
from the milk dealers leave them 
nothing. Officers have been elected as 
follows: President, Dr Robert Mor- 
ris; secretary, John Frilcrod, and 
treasurer, Charles Druschel. A com- 
mittee consisting of W. E. Valentine 
and John Frilcrod will confer with 
other farmers who wish to join the as. 
sociation. The spirit of the dairymen 
in central and eastern New York is 
making its impression in western New 
York, and more activity among its 
dairymen may be expected. 

For the past several years our plan 
of paying farmers for market milk 
was to accept all milk testing 3.7 to 
4% butter fat as the average test for 
the month, writes F. A. Wills for the 
Wills-Jones company of Philadelphia. 
This quality of milk was considered a 
standard and received one price. We 
found the farmer was taking advan- 
tage of this by selling milk that just 
came under the 3.7% test, which 
forced us to change the method. Com- 
mencing September 1, the price posted 
was for 4% milk, with a penalty of 3 
cents for each 0.1% under 4% milk, and 
3-cent premium~for each 0.1% above 
4% milk. Commencing with October 1 
for a period of six months the price 
has a 4-cent premium and penalty. 
The price paid for September was 
$1.80 for 4% milk. For the first 15 
days in October the price was $2 for 
4% milk, and for the last half of Oc- 
tober it was $2.30, 

The price paid for market milk at 
Washington, D C, is about 24 cents 





per gallon during the seven winter 
months of October to April, writes 
George M. Oyster, Jr. This price is 
for market milk delivered in Wash- 
ington. The transportation charges 
which the milk producer must stand 
amount to 2 to 3 cents a gallon, de- 
pending upon the length of the 
journey. 





Wyandottes Win in November 


The 290 pullets entered in the sixth 
National egg laying contest at Moun- 
tain Grove, Mo, laid 2166 eggs during 
November, or an average of almost 
7.5 apiece. This is the highest aver- 
age made in any contest at Mountain 
Grove, Mo, for November. The aver- 
age for the five previous contests was 
4.5. The contest, which started on No- 
vember 1, is composed of 58 pens, 
each containing five pullets and one 
substitute. A pen of White Wyan- 
dottes belonging to J. F. Jordan of 
Crane, Mo, won the cup for the month 
by laying 108’eggs, while another pen 
of White Wyandottes was a close sec- 
ond with 107 eggs. 


TEN HIGH PENS FOR NOVEMBER 





White Wyandotte, Mo....... beceose 
White Wyandotte, N Y........ coocekee 
Buff Orpington, Mo......ccseccoee 
Rhode Island Red, Mo 

Whote Leghorn, Mo............ ° 
White Plymouth Rock, Ill...... eeoce TE 
es cin eeheese eens ooo Oe 
Rhode Island White, N J.........6+ - 68 
White Leghorn, P@....ccscccccssece 67 
Rhode Island Red, Mo........+.+-+ cove & 





Select the Layers—In selecting for 
egg production include in the breeding 
pen hens that laid in November, De- 
cember and January. Choose indi- 
viduals having constitutional vigor and 
meeting standard requirements so far 
as possible. 














Childish 
Craving 


—for something sweet finds 
pleasant realization in the 
pure, wholesome, wheat and 
barley food 


Grape-Nuts 


No danger of upsetting the 
stomach—and remember, 
Grape-Nuts is a true food, 
good for any meal or between 
meals. 


“There’s a Reason” 


. 
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50c BUTTER 


Makes Imperative the Use 
of an Improved 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


ITH the certainty of the highest prices ever known for bucter this 
winter, no producer of cream can afford to run another month 
without a modern De Laval Cream Separator. 


This is true whether you have no separator, or an inferior make of 
machine, or even an old model De Laval machine. 


The waste of butter-fat is relatively greatest in winter, either with 
gravity skimming or a poor separator. 


At present cream and butter prices, a new De Laval machine will almost 
* surely save its cost within three months, and go on doing so thereafter. 


There can surely be no good reason to delay 
the purchase another week, and if it may not 
be convenient to pay cash it may be purchased 
on such terms that the machine will easily 
pay for itself. 








See your De Laval agent immediately, \ 
or, if you don’t know him, address the 
nearest De Laval main offi 
for ary desired particulars. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE 
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sent ye free. 


enables you to do your Ay 
a work in half the time— § 


cow comfort, therefore increases milk 
eld—makes sanitation possible about the 
Why not get acquainted with the equipment that 


Cuts Work in Half 


The JAMES line includes stalls, stanchions, 
ing buckets, horse stable equipment, etc. —ali JAMES quality and 
ee PBCKOM by JAMES service. 


/ If thinking of building, remodeling or equip- 
i ping a barn, tell us when you expect to do it 


|‘‘The Jamesway’’ containing much valuable 
barn-building information, etc., will be 
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Cc. V. HILL 
Proprietor 
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| | weather. 
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Burns coal. 
Gas escape system absolutely prevents gas 
sf Cast iron a. s atiieiattiien 
16.50. Satisfactory or money refun on request, within y’ 
ic and Hill Colony Breod 
or brooder houses and other ap < om 
303 Pennington, Ave., Trenton, . 


Magic Brooder 
Saves Chick Losses 


EVEN distribution of heat makes the Magic Brooder 
the safety brooder, B It regulates both top and bottom 


Even heat in all 


ers. How toin- 














The Extra Eggs 


will soon pay for one of these 
Automatic 
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Raise Your Calves on 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 
and Sell the Milk 


More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined. 

100 Ibs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as milk. 

Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves. 

Itis steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 
pare or use, * 

1 ‘How to RaiseCalves 
Write for Pamphlet Cheaply and Success- 
fully with Little or No Milk.” At herein | 
Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 76 Waukegan, I. 
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aT IME 
ee Beat Me 
= —_s EXHAUSTIVE TESTS 


= have proven that Marl-Lime is more ac- 
cessible (soluble) than any otlier form 
of lime. It reacts quickest. It is almost 
pure Lime Carbonate 

Pulverized by nature instend of by 
machinery, hence finer than limestone. 
It will not clog your drill. 

If you want quick results and notice- 
able results use a soluble product. 

Send today for prices, guaranteed 
analysis, and literature, 
Agents wanted in unocoupied territory 

CALEDONIA MARL BRANCH 
International Agricultural Corporation 
812 Marine Bank Bidg., Buffalo,N.Y. 
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Best Quality 
BALE TIES 


Delivered Quickly at the Lowest 
Market Prices 


Hay Presses 


ANN ARBOR COLUMBIA 


The Baler for Business 


HASARD AND NEW WAY 
HORSE POWER PRESSES 




















Write for Prices, Catalog, etc. 


TUDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N. Y. 




















a textbook — not a Bay it’s free. 
Send for it. —— the reason for intensive 
the Disk Harrow is used 

and it acta. ait 's the tool of many uses 
On farm, orchard, garden and cut-over land. 
It makes perfect seed beds, saves time and 
labor and lasts a lifetime. 
With the book we send 
our new catalog. Write 
for both of these 
valuable books 
NOW. 



















HERE’S THE F-X-L 
Maple Sugar Evaporator 


Which one man can operate 
without help of any kind 


pa for catalog and prices, 
Mention American Agricul turist. 















No lifting of pans. They 
swing up and off arch by 
means of the union. Requires no watching. 
Pans cannot run dry or run over. Can draw syrup out 
of any pan desired. Pans al! of one sheet — no corruga- 
tions or partitions to become unsoldered or kee» clean, 


Warren Evaporator Works, Warren, Ohio 


Kelly’s Trees 
Grow true to name. 


If they didn’t and weren’t absolutely free from 
disease, thoroughly acclimated, and perfectly 
graded, we couldn’t afford to give our binding 
guarantee with every tree we sell. An order by 
mailis as good as acall at our office. Send 
— for our free 1916 Catalog now and in- 

nvestigateour stock and prices. KELLY BROS. 
Wholesale Nurseries, 70 Main St., Danville, N. Y. 
You'll Never Regret Planting Kelly Trees. 
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pasture. c heapest seeding you can ma 
here. You will save \ on your grass seed bill by 
} for free sample, circular and big Co-operative 
ide, offering Field Seeds, all kinds. Write ar 
American Mutual Seed Co., Dept. 528 , Chicago, IL. 
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Winter Rhubarb in Cellar 


Ithubarb may easily and cheaply be 
forced indoors in winter for the home 
table, and the crisp, delicious stalks 
are a welcome visitor at the home in 
the form of pie or sauce. It has been 
found best to bring the rhubarb into 
a dark and fairly warm cellar. Some- 
times a corner of the cellar near the 
base of the chimney is just right. The 
clumps of rhubarb are dug from the 
garden in the late fall, and allowed to 
remain outside until thoroughly frozen 
through. Then th@ clumps are brought 
into the cellar and set closely together 
on the floor or in a low, flat frame. A 
rich, sandy loam soil is now packed 
around the clumps, although any good 
garden soil will usually do well. 


The temperature of the cellar 
should not fall below 55 degrees; if so, 
a lighted lantern with a_ blackened 


globe may be used to bring the tem- 
perature up to the right degree. Pots 
or tubes may be used for holding the 
rhubarb clumps, if it is not feasible to 
put the roots directly on the cellar 
bottom or in frames. To encourage 
growth and prevent drying out the 
roots are watared occasionally. The 
absence of light prevents the growth 
of much leaf, and so the light pink 
stalks grow to good length with only a 
little green at the top. They/’/are cut 
as wanted and make one of the best 
vegetables that can easily be forced in 
the cellar at slight expense. Farmers 
should try out this vegetable and see 
how easy it is to have rhubarb in win- 
ter or early spring. 





Hen Manure Replaces Potash 
5. C. CUBBAGE, DELAWARE 


The potato crop in Sussex county, 
Del, has been very uneven, and with 
many growers almost a failure. Know- 
ing that it was impossible to obtain 
potash, the farmers tried different 
methods of fertilizing. Some went 
back to the old way of covering their 
potatoes in the furrow with stable 
manure. The result was a poor yield 
of small potatoes. Others used spe- 
cial mixture obtained from the fac- 
tory. The result was some better, but 
far from an average yield. Some used 
salt on small plats as an experiment, 
and all reported poor success. 

The best yields were made from 
land that had previously received lib- 
eral applications of potash and also 
on land where hen manure was used. 
With one or two exceptions I never 
had a better yield, nor finer potatoes 
than I had this year. We keep sev- 
eral hundred hens and I had a good 
supply of hen manure. This I used 
broadcast down the furrows at the 
rate of 50 bushels an acre. A light 
covering of soil was pulled over the 
manure and potatoes planted. 

Many of my neighbors adopted the 
same method of fertilizing and all re- 
ported good average crops. The price 
paid at the station was 80 cents per 
five-eighths-bushel basket, or $1.50 a 
bushel. Potatoes are nearly all sold. 
Only a scanty supply is left for table 
use and for seed. 


Winter Work in Peach Orchard 


The horticulturist of the New Jersey 
station recommends the pruning of the 
peach orchard in early to middle Jan- 
uary. The branches broken down dur- 
ing the past season by the unusually 
heavy crop are pruned off, taken out 
of the orchard and burned. On sea- 
sons of a very heavy set of fruit, grow- 
ers have to do a considerable amount 
of thinning in order to have the fruit 
reach good size. Thinning peaches by 
hand is expensive; proper pruning re- 
duces this expense. 

Two general types of pruning are 
practiced with peach trees after they 
are two or three years of age. One 
method is to remove any branches 
that cross each other and that are 
poorly placed, leaving all others to 
make their natural growth without 
any “cutting back” of the leaders or 





the side branches. This results in well- 
formed trees, which produce good 
crops while they are young. If this 
method is continued the fruiting wood 
is finally developed at a considerable 
distance from the ground, and the 
fruit on such trees is relatively small- 
er and generally requires more thin- 
ning for good results than under the 
“cutting back” methods of pruning. 

The second method of pruning con- 
sists of cutting out crossed or poorly 
developed branches, of thinning out 
some of the branches, of “cutting 
back”’’the leaders to good side branches 
and of “cutting back” small side 
branches. This results in a strong, 
compact tree that is not essily broken 
by the crops of fruit. It also reduces 
the amount of thinning of fruit in 
seasons of he. vy production. Where 
trees are allowed to form their natu- 
ral habit, and where no “cutting back” 
of branches is practiced, more nitro- 
gen is required to produce fruit of 
large size after the trees are four or 
five years of age. 

There are several other points to be 
noted in pruning, First, the center of 
the tree must be kept sufficiently open 
and free from leading branches so that 
the small side branches will not die 
out. Where large branches are allowed 
to shade the center of a tree the small 
side branches wich produce the fruit 
will die. Proper pruning decreases 
the amount of spray required, permits 
of better spraying and makes the pick. 
ing and grading of the crop much 
easier. 


Who’s Who 


in Agriculture 





Grew Potatoes in 1874 
M. S. BOND, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 


On July 6, 1874, I grew an acre of 
early Vermont potatoes which were 
planted in hills 2x2% feet. Two to 
four eyes were put in each hill. A lit- 
tle Nova Scotia 
land plaster 
Was put in each 
hill at the time 
of planting and 





another appli- 
cation was 
made when the 
potatoes were 


up 4 to 8 imches. 
These potatoes 
were ready to 
harvest July 24. 
A committee of 
three was ap- 
pointed by the 
president of the 
Pleasant Valley 
M. 8S. BOND (Pa) farmers’ 
club to measure the land and the crop. 
In the minutes of the club can be seen 
their report, which shows that 515 
bushels were harvested from one acre. 
This was before we knew anything 
about potash except in wood ashes. 

















The New York state poultry asso- 
ciation is endeavoring to increase the 
scope and influence of the organiza- 
tion through the election of a perma- 
nent secretary. This requires a man 
well versed in the interests of better 
forest production and the proper 
Utilization of land fitted for forests 
and woodlots. It requires a broad- 
minded man of executive ability, as 
well as insight into the future of 
proper forest promotion. Such a man 
has been found in Victor A. Beede, 
formerly assistant state forester of 
New Hampshire. Mr Beede will use 
his efforts to promote the right use 
of forest lands in New York, the in- 
crease of fish and game in the forests 
and forest waters, and the develop- 
ment of forest areas as a recreation 
place for the people of the state. 


From the 45 eggs with which he 
started last spring as a poultry club 
member, Richard Colebank of 


gee Taylor county, W Va, raise@ 
chickens. After paying for the 
cost of feed and for his own time, at 
10 cents an hour, the net profit from 
these chickens was $19.05. The lib- 
eral feeding of sour milk helped in 
securing this result. Master Colebank 
is the poultry club champion of 
Taylor county, and as such will at- 
tend the prize winners’ course at the 
West Virginia state university at 
Morgantown, January 2 to 6. Due to 
the eonfidence gained by his experi- 
ence in club work, he has purchased 
an incubator, and will start poultry 
raising as a commercial business to 
pay his way through college. 





Boom for Sugar Beet Growers 


The price guaranteed to sugar beet 
growers in the section covering Mich- 
igan, Ohio, Indiana and Llinois has 
been $5 to $5.50 per ton. Sugar beet 
manufacturers have been forced to 
increase the price of raw beets to 
growers because of the higher price 
they have been receiving for their 
product. Public opinion would not 
sustain a no-advance condition in 
production districts. 

As a result the manufacturers have 
voluntarily agreed to give an addi- 
tional price which will be determined 
from the official New York net mar. 
ket quotation covering Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, during the 
months of October, November and 
December, 1916, and January, 1917. 
By adding together the prices at 
which bect sugar was quoted during 
working days of said period, and by 
dividing the total by the number of 
days quoted will be the figure to de- 
termine the price paid for beets by 
the ton. 

If the price for sugar maintains the 
average price of October and Novem- 
ber until the end of January, at least 
$2 extra per ton will be paid. Pos- 
sibly the increase will be even more 
than this. The substance of this 
action is that if sugar remains at 
present levels or goes even higher, 
beet growers will get additional 
profit on the price guaranteed. It 
means that the higher the sugar goes 
the more the sugar companies must 
pay for the beets. One result will be 
to stimulate sugar beet growing in 
the beet sections. 


Bettering Business Methods 


To establish a cost system for the 
farming industry initial movement wag 
made last week at the national con« 
ference on marketing and farm 
credits at Chicago. This was under- 
taken primarily by the grain farmers. 
The incoming governor of North Da- 
kota, L. J. Frazier, said the broader 
needs of northern farmers were state 
and grain elevators, state-owned ter- 
minals and state-owned packing 
plants. He pointed to the ills of pri- 
vate grain grading and inspection; 
said in an investigation carried out by 
the North Dakota station 96 samples 
of wheat were followed from the ele- 
vator to the retailer and every grade 
showed a range of 16 to 111% of profit 
extracted by middlemen, also enor- 
mous loss of grain through faulty fan- 
ning systems. 

“Because of lack of storage facili- 
ties this year growers were forced Ww 
market their potatoes at once and re- 
ceived and average of 80 cents a 
bushel that sold from $1.50 to $1.75 as 
soon as they reached the large mar- 
kets.”” Approval was expressed of 
plans of federal trade commission to 
investigate live stock marketing. The 
United States commissioner of immi- 
gration, F. C. Howe, from Ellis Island, 
went out of his way to declare in 
favor of government ‘ownership of 
railroads, but made a good point in 
saying immigrants should be steered 
away from the cities. 








Demurrage Rates have been re- 
adjusted by the I C C in its endeavor 
to remedy the serious car shortage. 
Rates have been advanced sharply. 
There are to be two days of free 
time for unloading a car exclusive of 
Sundays or legal holidays. After that 
cars so held are to pay a demurrage 
of $1 for the first day, $2 for the 
second, $3 for the third and $5 for the 
fourth and each succeeding day there- 
after. 


Car Shortage and Autos—So serious 
is the shortage in railroad cars in 
moving freight that it is feared some 
of the mamufacturers of automobiles 
must temporarily suspend shipping 
operations. The statement is made 
that motor cars valued at 10 milliom 
dollars are now stored in Detroit fac- 
tories awaiting shipment with scarcely 
a freight car available. Much hope is 
expressed over the increase in de- 
a charges to relieve the situa- 
tion. 


School Conferences—The National 
association of state supervisors and in- 
spectors of rural schools will hold its 
next annual meeting in conjunction 
with the department of superintend- 
ents of the National education associa~ 
tion at Kansas City, Mo, February 28 
to March 2.—[{L. J. Hanifan, 
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Quality Footwear Is a Useful Gift ' 


You can’t think of anything that will 
please any of the-family. more than a 
pair of sturdy ‘‘Ball-Band’’ Rubbers 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GEADES WITH COMPARISONS 


1016 «41915 1916 1915 1916 1915 


eooee 1.72 1.23 195 1.73 55 41 
New York ...1.95 1.26 108 .84 .62 47 





Cash 
Spot. 


Boston ...... — 6 SS 
@ Louis ....1.70 121 .96 .72 .53 to” 
Woledo ......1.78 123 96 73 — — 
Mimnespolis ..1.85 116 .95 .73 .54 .37 





Following the sharp slump late last 
month, continuing into Dec, the wheat 
market showed more stability with 
fairly good recoveries. But further 
differences over German submarines 
caused uneasiness and sharp selling. 
July, which has sold under $1.40 p 
bu at Chicago, moved up well toward 
1.52, thence back to 1.46. At Toledo, 
cash wheat was around 1.81, with May 
1.84 @1.86. 

Europe continues to want a lot 
of breadstuffs, and it is apparent 
that coincident with recent sharp 
price decline there was again 
heavy buying of wheat. There is still 
congestion in freight circles. If a lot 
of American and Canadian wheat 
at Atlantic ports could be unloaded 
from stalled cars it would help; also 
the going into effect of the drastic 
demurrage regulations. The trade is 
mow keenly interested in the acreage 
under fall sown wheat and the condi- 
tion in which it is entering the frost 
period. 

Corn was reasonably supported un- 
der increased domestic demand as 
well as fair export business; all this 
following a period of depression. The 
earlier declines resulted in better buy- 
amg for both cash and future account. 
At Chicago, No 2 mixed was quotable 
around 89@91c p bu, May a slight 

mium; at New York, No 2 yellow 

06, and at Toledo 9#@964c. 

Field seeds were quiet and without 
important price change. 

Less energy was noted in oats, with 
Standard grade quotable at New York, 
around 59@60c p bu. 


GENERAL MARKETS 

Unless otherwise sta: 
are wholesale. They poe Wo 
Rand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these country consignees must pay 

an on When sold in a 
way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
Betail prices to actual 
Consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Apples 

Offerings of barreled apples in N Y¥ 
state continue in full supply, quali- 
ties of lower grade fruit sufficient to 
give market somewhat easier tone. 
Large dealers complain that increas- 
ing scarcity of steamer space has 
seriously interfered with export pos- 
sibilities, furnishing additional sup- 
Plies for domestic market. 

At New York, apples in lighter 
supply, market very firm for fcy fruit. 
McIntosh, Snow $4@6.50 p bbl, York 
Imperial, Winesap, Twenty Ounce 3 
'@5.50, Baldwin 4.50, Ben Davis 3.50, 
western boxed apples 1.75@2.75 p bx. 


Beans and Peas 


Offers to growers of $7 p° bu for 
beans of only ordinary quality re- 
sulted in sales in a number of princi- 
pal bean producing centers in N Y 
state; many farmers with excellent 
quality stock, however, holding large 
Proportion of their crop, hoping still 
higher prices. 

At New Yorkys market quiet, move- 
ment steady. Choice marrow beans 
$13 p 100 Ibs, pea 12, red kidney 13, 
red marrow 12, white kidney 13, Im- 
Perials 11, Scotch peas 9.50. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York,  country-dressed 
calves in fair demand and steady. 
Choice 181% @19c p lb, prime 18c, hot- 
house lambs $10@11 p carcass, light 
Toasting pigs 18@18%\c p Ib. 
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How Best to Market Crops 
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‘largely increasing their plantings to 

















ral 


special refrigerator eggs 32c, state, Pa 
and nearby western hennery 55@58c, 
gathered whites 43@55c, brown hen- 
nery 50@55c. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, market steadier, No 
1 tinfothy $21 p ton, No 2 18@19, 
clover mixed 18@19, rye straw 14. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, market unsettled, 
prices tending lower, larger shipments 
from mills factor in reductions. West- 
ern spring bran $30.60@35 p_ ton, 
middlings 33.60, flour 38.60, red dog 
48.10, corn meal 2.70 p 100 lbs, hom- 



















with 


the Red Ball Trade Mark. 


‘BALL™BAND’ 


Whether it’s a pair of rubber boots or warm 
wool lined arctics or light weight rubbers 
for street wear, the satisfaction from such 
a gift is going to be complete and lasting, 
Look for the Red Ball so you will be sure 
of the genuine. Write for our illustrated 
booklet, “More Days,Wear,” and select your 
gifts from the many kinds of useful foot- 
wear shown. Your dealercan supply you. 
Fifty-five thousand dealers sell “Ball-Band” 
and nine million people wear it. 
MISHAWA 
300 WATER Hcy Oet th re, Come Any 
“The House That Pays Millions for Quality’’ 






























iny 5.90. 
Onions 


At New York, onions weaker. State 
and western red and yellow $3.25@4 
p 100 lbs, Ct valley red and yellow 
3.25@4, white onions 3.50@4.25. 
Dairy mkts 

Potatoes 


All Canadian potatoes considered 
commercially sound, no more than 
10% showing traces of disease, will be 
admitted at any sort of entry without 
inspection if accompanied by certifi- 
cates of soundness. This releasing of 
the potato quarantine tends toward 
freer movement of Canadian stocks. 

Imports of eggs in Oct were 78,000 
doz, valued at-around $25,000, of these 
65,000 doz were from Canada, valued 
at 34c p doz. 

Heavy shipments of seed potatoes 
from Me and N Y to southern sec- 
tions are in full swing, this movement 
interfering to a certain extent with 
the filling of table stock orders, giv- 
ing firmer tendency for the present to 
potato prices. 


ur guaran 

refunded if it doesn’t 1 
One application usually eqeuga: 

sometimes two required. Intended only for 
Bone Spavin, Ringbone and Sidebone, the 


established 
First write for 


No matter how old the 
lame the 


case, how 
horse, or what other treatment has 


failed, ry = Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


Use it under o' 


itee—your money 
e the horse 


causing chronic lameness. 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


and read it for more complete information 
regarding this and our other veterinary rem- 
edies, the various kinds of blemishes, ailments, 
forms of lameness, etc. 

tions, and we send it free. 


192 pages, 67 illustra- 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 


c 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, ML 





saws 
DOWN 
TRE 


SAW YOUR WOOD 








With a FOLDING SAWING MACHINE, 9 CORDS by ONE MAN ia 
10 hours, Send for Free catalog No.E 3 showing low price 
and latest improvements. First order secures agency. 


'elding Sawing Mach. Co,, 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, 





I will condition a Horse 
or Cow in twelve days 


Put flesh on its bones. Give it life and vigor. Can 
add 50% to looks and value. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or no pay. 

Send postal for free offer. 


P. A. FAUST, . BRYN MAWR, PA 





FREE FARM ACCOUNT BOOK 


Elsewhere in this issue an advertiser offers to send 
free a 64-page account book. The is arranged to 
keep all accounts in simple form: shows how to charge 
against crop production; has a laborer’s time record and 
section for personal accounts. Look up the advertise- 
ment and write a postal card to the advertiser, not to us, 
and get this book. You will find it useful.—Advertisement. 













The most famous potato region in 
the east is Aroostook county, Me, 
whence large quantities of seed stock 








are each winter shipped south and 
west. According to local Aroostook 
county records, the following table 
shows prices p bbl at which potatoes 
were selling the first week in Nov 
past 21 years. Toward the opening of 
gee there declined about 50c 
p b 
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At New York, old potatoes in good 
demand, market firm, less accumula- 
tion, Va late crop more plentiful. Me 
in bulk $4.80@5 p 180 lbs, L I 5@5.50, 
Canadian 4.50@4.85, state 4.40@4.80, 
southern late crop 4@4.50 p bbl. 


Poultry 


At New York, market active. Fowls 
18@19c p lb 1 w, chickens 19@20c, 
geese 15@16c, dressed turkeys 28@ 
33c, chickens 24@29c, fowls 17@2Ilc, 
roosters 15@16c, geese 16@17c. 


Vegetables 


Florida and the southern states are 


cabbages to reach early season mar- 
kets in view of scarcity of northern 
stocks. 

Sales of cabbages net to growers at 
$42 p ton and as high as 50 are indic- 
ative of scarcity of this commodity, 
even in growing sections. Many 
growers found it difficult to sell their 
cabbages a year ago at 18@20 p ton. 
The amount stored in N Y state is 
said to be very small. 

At New York, beets $2@2.25 pn 100 
behs, carrots $2@2.50, cauliflower $4 
p bbl, rough celery $2@3.50 p cra, 
Danish seed cabbages $40@60 p ton, 
red $2@3.50 p bbl, lettuce $1 p bskt, 
parsley $1.50 p 100 bchs, parsnips $3 
p bbl, spinach $2, Hubbard squash 
$2.50, rutabaga $2. 





Who Gets Your Profits? 









You are getting more money for your milk. But 
are you getting the full benefit of the higher prices? 


Corn, too, is high. Does this mean profit or loss 
to you? Perhaps you are giving a large part of 
your profits to the Western corn growers. 


Plan now to keep these profits at home by growing 


your own Corn. 


E. Frank Coe Corn Fertilizers 


will help you grow more corn 
on the same acres 


farmers to increase their 


Mr. H. W. COLLINGWOOD, the able editor of the 


Rural New Yorker, says: 


“Our experience is that when these old fields are plowed, 
fertilized reasonably and planted with Flint corn, they will 
give a surprising yield of grain and forage. Do not believe 
those who tell you that you must have manure in order 
Some of the largest yields on record 
have been grown with commercial fertilizer and sod.” 


to grow corn. 


If you will mail promptly the attached coupon, we will 
send you our helpful book entitled “‘Corn: The Founda- 


For sixty years these brands have assisted practical 












crops and their profits. 
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Cranberries At Syracuse, N Y, fowls 16@17c p . ing? Thi s “ 
: a , : tion of Profitable Farming. his book contains 84 Mortimer Co. 

At New Y r q ilers ) ; @ . ° . 
ork, market steady. Cape Ib, broilers 17@ 18c, ducks 16@17c, es f ractical information for Cc rn Gr rs. hae 2 






Cod late black $8@9 p bbl, 
black 7.25, Jersey and L I 8@9. 


Dried Fruits 
At New York, business moderate 


geese 18@20c, turkeys 17@18c, eggs 
40@50c p doz, apples 75c @ $1.25 p.bu, 
beets 60@75c, cauliflower 1@1.75 p 
doz, carrots 60@75c p bu, onions 2@ 


early 
Gentlemen: Please 


send me your special 
Corn Book. I raise...... 





Address Publication Division 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY 













but sound. Fey old evaporated ap- ~~ P bu. parsnips 90c@1.20, pota- acresof corn, I use...----- 
ples 9c p Ib, huckleberries 18c, toe | 160@1.75, spinach 30@60c, Subsidiary of the American Agricultural ree een NDE. fertilizer, 
squash 1.75@2 p 100 Ibs, turnips 90c Chemical Co. 

cherries 20c. @1 p bu, cabbages 9%c@1 p doz, . Please quote me prices on........ a 

Eggs celery 30@40c p doz bchs, timothy §1 Chambers St., New York City ciidbtitiaaiateainiatiaiineaieaiilh 

At New York, arrivals light, but hay 10@15 p ton, alfalfa 9@13, rye TE R.F.D.un« 
market unsettled and irregular. Ex- straw 14@17, oats straw 9@11, wheat 

tra fine fresh gathered 47@48c p doz, straw 10@12. = ~~———______ 3 imam aeeseamasmmasmmmmmmmmmmcs cammmamaagggG PP Oy..c0c00- seen cen nnne ones Stale... ccad 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Notes from the Keystone State 
CYRUS T. FOX 

Warm December weather but prices 
of dressed poultry, as well as butter 
and eggs; there was a temporary 
drop. The demand is here and the 
supply is lacking. The eggs that are 
coming out of storage in Pennsyl- 
vania this month are going mostly to 
New York, some being intended for 
foreign shipments. 

Wheat acreage in Pennsylvania was 
increased this fall about 3%. Late 
geeding, as a rule, prevailed, and 
consequently very little hessian fly 
has been reported this fall. Reports 
from Center county state that hogs 
vaccinated for the cholera have re- 
covered and others in infected dis- 
tricts have been immune from the 
disease. The grape crop in Erie 
county, where 80% of the commercial 
grape crop of Pennsylvania is grown 
is reported to have been about 50% 
of an average yield. 

Reports from Warren county on the 
shortage of male help state that 
women were hired at $2 a day. Many 
proved good teamsters. The opening 
of the deer season in Pennsylvania on 
December 1 found 2000 hunters in the 
forests of Adams, Cumberland and 
Franklin counties. Fully as many 
were in the mountain region of the 
central counties. Potatoes dropped in 


one week in northern Lancaster 
county from $1.60 a bushel to 90 
cents. But few farmers, however, 


were inclined to sell, as they regarded 
the reduction as only temporary. 

Two milk associations were or- 
ganized by farmers of the Lebanon 
valley on December 8, one at Myers- 
town and the other at Rehrersburg, 
both to be affiliated with the Inter- 
state milk producers’ association. 
Over 400 more licenses to sell oleo 
were granted by the Pennsylvania de- 
partment of agriculture up to Decem- 
ber 1 than ever before, and an addi- 
tional 100 applications for licenses 
were filed in the first week in Decem- 
ber. Warrants for 16 dealers alleged 
to have sold storage eggs for freshly 
laid were sworn out in one day in 
Philadelphia by Inspector Robert M. 
Simmers, and warrants for 10 other 
viclations of the pure-food laws were 
issued. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

The annual corn exhibition of the 
Chester county corn growers’ associa- 
tion, held at West Chester, was large- 
ly attended. The exhibiters were 
numerous. There was strong compe- 
tition in the various classes. William 
B. Cloud exhibited the best 10 ears of 
white dent corn, A. J. McCue showed 
the best 10 ears of yellow dent corn, 
Pennsylvania breeders will hold an 
exhibition at Harrisburg, when liberal 
prizes for the display of fleeces will 
be awarded. Elk county farmers are 
planting thousands of apple trees, 
The barn on Caleb S. Brinton’s farm 
in Cumberland county was destroyed 
ly fire. Commissioner Conklin of 


‘re state forestry department reports 
tat the number of permits granted 
r establishing hunting camps on 
r‘ate reservations exceeds that of any 


evious year. The regulations are 
‘ict. 
State 
* hich 
have 


county institutions with 
lands are connected 
large crops of grain 

Improved agricul- 
employed more 


and 
farming 
reported 

and vegetables. 
tural methods are 
generally than ever before. The Penn- 
sylvania state grange, meeting in 
Philadelphia this week, demonstrates 
the continued strength of this or- 
ganization. The grange is interested 
in several agricultural bills that will 
be introduced when the legislature 
convenes, Wheat brings $1.65 to $1.75 
a bushel, while corn growers realize 
$1 to $1.10 a bushel, all values being 
the highest in many years. Christmas 
savings funds in the country banks 
ageregated nearly 50% more than in 
1915, and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars will be paid out this month. 
Many of the depositors use the money 
as a nucleus for a regular bank ac- 
count. 

Jesse Logue of Berge Run discov- 
ered 100 pounds of wild honey in the 
trunk of a tree. Prices of hides are 
goaring. Hemlock sole leather is sell- 


cL . 


z Among the Farmers 
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ing at wholesale*at Pennsylvania tan- 
neries at 60 cents a pound, and pre- 
dictions are made that it will advance 
to $1 a pound. Tanners are reaping 
a harvest. 

Berks county’s first annual exhibj- 
tion of farm products, held under the 
management of Vice-Pres Hennessey 
of the Berks county agricultural so- 
ciety, proved a success. The judges 
awarded numerous -prizes to the suc- 
cessful growers of corn, potatoes, 
wheat, oats, pumpkins and _ spelt. 
The high prices of commercial fer- 
tilizers are being discussed at farmers’ 
meetings. Co-operative buying is 
being tried out in many localities. 
Montgomery and Chester county 
farmers’ organizations followed this 
plan for many years to good advan- 
tage. 

The Pittsburzh yards are said to be 
the largest in the country. In the sur- 
rounding territory the food préduction 
is relatively lower and the population 
relatively less self-supporting than 
other large centers. About 100 cars of 
produce are received daily at Pitts- 
burgh. The Pennsylvania department 
of agriculture estimated the potato 
crop of the state at 16,000,000 bushels. 
The recent decline in potato prices 
appears to have increased the demand 


-for good stock. 





Crawford Co — Roads muddy. 
Wells that have been low are filling 
up some. The boycott on eggs has 
brought the price from 50 to 40c 
here, butter 35c, potatoes $1.50, 
dressed pork 12c p lb, dressed poul- 
try 22c, cabbage 4 to 5c p lb, milk 
$2.05 for 0.3 to 0.5%. Farm crops all 
gathered.—[J. F. Seavy. 


More Tobacco Acres—Packers of 
Lancaster tobacco are already inter- 
esting themselves as to the county’s 
acreage next year. Indications are 
that it will exceed the 20,000 acres of 
1916. There is a general belief that 
this year’s crop will bring considera- 
bly higher prices next year than the 
figures of late sales. The tobacco has 
cured with a good color, and recent 
tests have shown excellent burning 
quality and a nice bouquet. 


Alfalfa Production Increasing—Pa 
has come to the front as one of the 
chief raisers of alfalfa in the east, al- 
though the production is but a small 
portion of the hay crop. The alfalfa 


crop of 1916 has been estimated at 
136,500 tons, the highest yet 
produced. 


Philadelphia Co Fair—The annual 
meeting of the Philadelphia Co fair 
assn was held at Byberry. More than 
$30,000 was expended in running the 
fair last fall, and while there was a 
considerable loss in receipts the prep- 
arations for next year’s fair will be 
greater than ever. The board of di- 
rectors was reduced from 11 to 9. 

Good Fellowship Gardens — The 
closing of the “Good Fellowship 
Gardens” in Reading for the season 
was celebrated Dec 5 by awarding 
prizes to 23 children, out of 350 con- 
testants, for having had the best 
gardens in 1916. There were also 550 
adult gardeners, each having had a 
plot of 600 square feet under cultiva- 
tion. Vacant areas in the suburbs 
were planted with garden crops, the 
use of the land for the purpose hav- 
ing been granted by the owners free 
of charge. 

Suburban Farms—The demand for 
small farms for trucking pyurposes 
and poultry raising in the northern 
suburban section of Philadelphia re- 
sulted in the selling of more than & 
acres in the first weex in Dec, at an 
average of $150 an acre. The largest 
tract sold was 54 acres, but most of 
the farms were under 15 acres. In 
several instances the buyers were 
Philadelphians who desire to change 
from city life to the growing of crops. 





At Pittsburgh, Pa, cabbages $2.50 
@3 p bbl, potatoes 1.65@1.75 p bu, 
ppers 1.40@ 1.50 p bbl, turnips 3@ 
2, oe 7O@NMec p bu, carrots 
-~ @1.500, beets 1.25@1.50, sweet po- 
oes 2.75@4.75 p bbl, cauliflowers 
z wel. 5O p cs, hens 18¢ p Ib, turkeys 
23c, ducks 17c, geese l5c, apples 2.50 
@4.% p bbl, cranberries 3@R.2 p cra, 
No 3 yellow corn 99% p bu. No 2 white 
oats 59%4c, timothy hay 13.50@16.50 
p ton, clover 13.50@16, rye straw 11, 
oats straw 9.50, middlings 34, bran 
31, eggs 43c p doz. 
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DELAWARE 
Central Delaware Farm Notes 


A. C, OUTTEN, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 


Although growing figs in Sussex 
county, Del, on a small scale has been 
practiced for many years, the project 
has recently been extended owing to 
the increasing profit. One of the 
largest ventures of this industry has 
been started by A. E. Tull, who has 
set out over 900 fig bushes. Mr Tull is 
one of the most extensive fig growers 
on the peninsula. Owing to an in- 
creasing demand, many storage ap- 
ples are being sold in local markets. 
Good apples now retail at $1.15 to 
$1.30 p hamper. Apples are not keep- 
ing as we!l in storage as was expected. 

Good country butter is as high as 
35 cents a pound, in some cases 40 
cents is asked compared to 25 cents 
formerly. This high cost has resulted 
in the sale of oleo, which is rare in 
this section. 

Some remarkably large hogs are 
now being killed in lower Delaware. 
A. Russell of Milford recently killed 
five hogs weighing respectively er 
419, 399, 344 and 314 pounds. J. T. 
Robbins of Milford, killed one weigh- 
ing 436 pounds and another 440 
pounds. The prices of turkeys in lo- 
local markets have steadily declined 
frcm 30 to 35 cents, a short time ago 
to 25 cents a pound. The prices in 
former years have been 18 and some- 
times 20 cents a pound. 


Many Features at Corn Show 

H. C. TAYLOR, KENT COUNTY, DEL 

Kent county’s third annual corn 
show at Dover, Del, on December 2, 
far surpassed those of the two previ- 
ous years. The exhibits clearly show 
what can be accomplished when the 
interest is taken. The corn exhibits 
were so creditable that Prof 
Grantham of the Delaware station, 
who judged the corn, said practically 
all were fit for exhibit at the coming 
state corn show. The canned goods 
put up by girls of the canning clubs 
in the county received favorable com- 
ment. The exhibits by State Capital 
grange of Dover, Trophy grange of 
Felton and Rural grange of Cheswold 
demonstrated what could be done on 
Kent county farms. The most elab- 
orate exhibit was that of Capital 
grange, in which specimens of corn, 
potatoes, peanuts, celery, cabbages, 
carrots, onions, beets and beans re- 
flected credit on the members. 








State Agricultural Prizes—The Del 
state board of agri ‘has awarded the 
following prizes for large yields of 
corn and potatoes produced in Del 
this year. Corn state prize, Alonzo S. 
Whitteck of Middletown, 116 bus 53 
lbs. $60; Newcastle Co prize, J. T. 
Shallcross of Middletown, 100 bus 19 
Ibs, $40; second Newcastle Co prize, 
Hauden & Son of Marshallton, 91 bus 
61 lbs, $20; Kent Co, A. R. Benson of 
Dover, 115 bus 36 Ibs, $40; second Kent 
Co prize, Odoth Brown, 75 bus 66 Ibs, 
$20; Sussex Co, John Ponder of Mil- 
ton, 75 bus 35 lbs, $40; second Sussex 
Co prize, Charles Revel, 74 bus 31 Ibs, 
$20, and third Sussex Co prize, D. T. 
Mustard, 68 bus, $20. The following 
prizes were awarded on _ potatoes: 
First, V. C. Cohl, 288 bus 50 Ibs, $50; 
second, Jesse Williams, 273 bus 20 
Ibs, $40; third, B. H. Byran, 200 bus 
48 Ibs, and fourth, Odoth Brown, 120 





bus § Ibs, 20.—[H. Cc. Taylor, 
Kent County, Delaware. 
MARYLAND 


Central Maryland Farm Notes 
E, 0. JEAN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD 


The following cereals are recom- 
mended for eastern and southern 
Maryland according to result of tests 
made by the federal department of 
agriculture and the Maryland agri- 
cultural college: Winter wheat, China, 
Fulcaster, Deitz, Fultz, Purple Straw, 
Bearded Winter Fife and Bearded 
Purple Straw; winter rye, Giant Win- 
ter, Virginia Winter and Abruggi; 
winter oats, Winter Turf, Culverson, 
Bicknell and Red Rustproof; and win- 
ter barley, Tennessee Winter and Wis- 
consin Winter. These experiments 
were conducted a number of years 
and generally on 20-acre plots. The 
tests at College Park, Md, included 
107 varieties and strains of wheat, 13 
of oats and 12 of barley. 

Dr Dickinson Gorsuch of Glencoe 
has a splendid record for his white 
corn this season. At the display at 
the Sparks high school he took first on 
50 ears, first on 10 ears and the 
sweepstakes silver cup. Last week he 
took first for best five ears of white 
corn at T. O. Offut’s ocntest; he won 
first at Maryland week show on 10 
ears in Baltimore county, second on 
10 ears in the western district and 
first on the best ear shown. 

Recently the Associated merchants’ 
club of Salisbury made a strong pro- 
test to the postoffice department con- 
cerning inadequate mail facilities. In 
the lower counties of the eastern 
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‘the mail more expeditiously, 


—_- ia al te ee 


shore and those of southern Mary- 
land the morning papers are delivered 
at 2 o’clock; in some outlying places, 
the day after pabitontion. If train 
schedules cannot be arranged to re 

en 
automobiles might be used, they think. 
KRIT 





NEW YORK 


Ontario Co—We have had a good 
month for fall work, but it is very 
dry. There is no water in the swamps 
or creeks, and many wells are very 
lew. Farmers have been busy lately 
in threshing beans, which are a poor 
crop and shredding corn, which also 
is a light crop. Many are pressing 
hay, of which there is an abundance; 
it does not weigh very heavy, owing 
to the large amount of rain while it 
was growing. More than the usual 
amount of plowing and ditching are 
being done. Wheat will go into win- 
ter quarters very small, it being sown 
late and ‘having made very slow 
grewth in Oct. Some stock are on 
pasturage, yet live stock of all kinds 
are very high in ‘price. Stockers sell- 
ing at $7 to $7.25 p 100, lambs llc p 
lb, pork 9c, veal 12e, chickens 12c, 
ducks 15¢c, wheat $1.75, oats 65c, bar- 
ley $1, corn $1.15, rye $1.35, red kid- 
ney beans $6.50, mixed hay $8, alfalfa 
$10, timothy $11, bran $34 p ton, pota- 
toes $1.75 p bu, butter 40c p lb, eggs 
42c p doz, beef, alive, 6 to 7c, dressed 
pork 1114c, fine middlings 38 p ton, 
flour $10 p bbl.—[E. T. Brizzee. 

Gov Whitman Appoints Commission 
—To investigate the high food prices 
and to suggest plans for food and 
market legislation. Gov Whitman has 
appointed a commission consisting of 
George W. Perkins, State grange mas- 
ter, S. J. Liwell, Charles W. Wicks, 
George S. Ward and C. S. Sims, an 
able body, all courageous leaders and 
everyone free of cant, hypocrisy and 
tomfoolery. It looks as if quack days 
are coming to a close. 

Embargo on Freight—By reason of 
diverted freight to the New York 
Central and Hudson river railroad, 
through its New York piers and 
freight stations, the road has felt a 
congestion which has forced its offi- 
cials to issue a temporary embargo, 
affecting east and west bound freight 
traffic. It affects all carload freight 
except live stock, fresh and cured 
meats, dairy freight, printing paper, 
freight for United States government, 
fresh and frozen fish, spirits and 
wines, fresh fruits and vegetables, 
spring water, silk and oriental freight 
from the Pacific coast to certain 
freight stations. 

Holding Beans—Bean threshing is 
nearly finished in Wyoming Co. Beans 
are not turning out as well as farmers 
expected, yielding from 4 to 7 bus p 
acre. Buyers have been paying $6 p 
bu for yellow eyes and $# for mar- 
rows. Some still holding for a higher 
market. Comparatively little plowing 
has been done this fall. However, 
some are improving this fine weather 
by plowing. Quite a number are fat- 
tening lambs shipped in from Chi- 
cago. Everything is high. Bran is $33 
p ton. Wheat selling for $1.75 to $1.80 
p bu, potatoes 2 p bu, chickens sold 
for the Thanksgiving market for 12c 
P lb, turkeys 24 to 27c, geese 16c 

J 
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Wheat Doing Nicely—Beautiful 
weather for the season in Steuben Co. 
Soil is in ideal condition for plowing. 
Streams are quite low and swamps 
are comparatively dry, although there 
is no real shortage of water as yet, for 
live stock or household use. Cattle 
buyers are picking up everything they 
can get for shipment. Wheat is do- 
ing nicely, although it was sown late. 
Tenants are in many cases looking out 
for a change of farms. Live stock of 
all kinds seems to be healthy and do- 
ing well. Fall feed has been quite 
good and live stock pick around a 
good deal yet. Sheep in most cases 
are being fed but very little. 


At Philadelphia, Pa, ezgs 42c p doz, 
fowls 17c p lb, chickens lic, ducks 
18c, turkeys We, geese 18c, apples 

.50@5.25 p bbl, cranberries 6@9, 
pears 1.50@3, white potatoes 1.55@ 
.70 p bu, sweet potatoes 2.75@3 p 
bbl, cabbages 50755 p ton, spinach 
75c@1 p bbl, timothy hay 15@18 p 
ton, clover mixed 15@ 16.50, mA straw 
11@14, wheat straw 8@9.5 





At Pittsburgh, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 95 loads, market 
stronger. Best shipping hogs sold at 
$10 p 100 lbs. Receipts of hogs were 
60 double-deck loads. Heavy hogs 
sold at 10.25@10.30, mixed 10.15@ 
10.20, mediums 10@ 10. 10, heavy 
Yorkers 10@10.20, light Yorkers 9.40 
@9.60, pigs 8 80@9. Receipts of sheep 


were loads, trade slow, prices 
steady. Sheev 6@9. lambs 9@13.25. 
Receipts included 500 calves which 


sold at 9@13.50. 
BUSINESS NOTICE 
“For the Land’s d’s Sake use Bowker’ 


fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it."—[Advertisement. 
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Put Every Acre to Work 





with the Best Fertilizer 





The times justify you in using the best fertilizer you can 
find this year. All industries are flourishing, everyone who 
can work is busily employed; and the farmers’ business is to 
supply food. Prices are good. 


If you haven’t been using A.A.C. Fertilizers it will pay you 
to use them this year, for market conditions certainly are encour- 
aging enough to warrant you in using the best fertilizers made. 
The only cloud in the sky is the cost of labor; and this will be 
at least partly overcome by the use of more improved farm 
machinery and of the best fertilizers and more to the acre. 


A.A.C. Fertilizers 





enable you to get the most out of your labor. They not only go further in the 
field, but they increase the producing power of the soil, thus making the labor 
yield the most for the dollar spent. They are soluble, quick- -acting, high grade 
fertilizers; hence they start crops quickly, grow them rapidly, a hasten 
maturity, thus avoiding frosts, soft grain and immature crops. 


We ship from sixty distributing ne east of the Mississippi, therefore you 
must be near some of them, and will have the benefit of the best service and a 
reasonable freight rate. 


If we have no agent in your town, we want one. Write us for agent’s name 
or ask for an agency yourself. It is paying 50,000 others. Why shouldn’t it 
pay youP It isa real opportunity. 


Many of our brands have been on the market forty to sixty years. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 


NEW YORK — PHILADELPHIA — BALTIMORE — BUFFALO — BOSTON — CLEVELAND — CINCINNATI— DETROIT — SAVANNAH — — ATLANTA 


COLUMBIA, 8. C.— CHARLESTON, S. C.— GREENSBORO, N. C.—LOS ANGELES, CALIF,— MONTGOMERY, AL 
PLEASE ADDRESS OFFICE NEAREST YOU 


Bulletins of Information by Dr. Wheeler, formerly Director of the R. I. Experiment Station, and now in charge 
of our Service Bureau, — which shall we send you? Put a X against the bulletins you want. 
be sent without charge, if you will tell us how many acres of different crops you plan to put in this season. 


They will 























Vetch and Its Culture Name 

Seeding to Grass and Clover Address 

Alfalfa and Its Culture This season I plan to put in the following crops: 
Winter Wheat and Its Culture ————— 
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Top-Dressing Grassland and Pastures 








6é sé 


Corn and Its Culture 








‘Crops That Pay PRO TO 


























FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
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able in American Agriculturist. At a 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 

advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
lon in issue of the following week. aio 
‘isements ARMS FOR SALP”’ “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rote, but 
wil) ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of cny 
Kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing « emall adv as noticeable as « large one. 


THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six centa a word each insertion. 


60 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shippiag 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that pu 
paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
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LIVE STOCK 





REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berkshires, 
Chester Whites, alb ages; mated, not akin. Bred 
sows, service boars. Collies. Beagles. P. HAMIL- 
TON, Cochranville, Pa. 


PEDIGREED DUROC-JERSEY PIGS, nearly three 
months old, $5; bred sows, $30. Collies cheap. 








ALTAVISTA FARM, Darlington, Md. 
BERKSHIRES, four months old, $10. White Hol- 
land turkeys and Buff Orpington cockerels. 


LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 


HAMPSHIRE SP —_ GILTS—Fine ones. Prices 
reasonable. F. UNES, Markham, Delaware 
County, Pa. 








A NUMBER OF registered Ayrshire cows and 
1 reasonable. F. B. LARMON, Greenwich, 





FOR SALE—Shorthorn bull calves, Shropshire ew 
and game cocks. CHARLES MOORE, Frazeysburg, 0. 


O I C’S—Two bred gilts, one boar, not akin, $75. 
HERBERT HAITH, Manlius, N Y. 


IMPERIAL HERD YORKSHIRES, FALL GILTS. 
Cc. B DE WEESE, Sidney, 0. 


LARGE YORKSHIRE SWIN®, all ages. LONE 
PINES, Troupsburg, N Y. 














EGGS AND POULTRY 


POULTRY PAPER—44-124 page periodical. Up 
to date; tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or profit. Four 
months for 10 cents. POULTRY ADVOCATE, 
Dept 10, Syracuse, N Y. 


300 TURKBYS—Bronze, 

t, White and Blacks, 
rpingtons, Cornish, Rocks, Muscovy ducks. 
BROS, Freeport, 0. 





Bourbon Bed, Narra- 
Hamburgs, Langshans, 
CLARK 





MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, Toulouse and 
Embden geese. From prize winners. EARL GAL- 
LOWAY, Route 1, Batavia, N Y. 





GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS—Show and utility. 
Heaviest stock in years. Can furnish pairs and trios. 
8. B. OGAN, Cumberland, 0 


BRONZE SURRETS, Puritan strain, blue ribbon 
stock. Write MRS W. P. LINGENFELTER, Water- 
town, Route 4, N Y. 








BARRON 
ling hens, $1. 
o 


FINE COCKERBLS, Black Looms ror Barred 
Rocks, $2 and $3 each, CHARLES B. -HALLOCK, 
Mattituck, N Y. 





PBARL qunmms, Toulouse geese, Rouen, Cayuga 
and Grey Call ducks. CRANERROOK FARM, Port 
Pyron, ° 


STANCHIONS 





CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


jes5 HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 











SALESMAN WANTED by an old_ established 
company to travel the rural districts of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Ohio and sell a very 
attractive cash proposition to farmers at their homes. 


more. There 
promotion for the man who works hard and faith- 
fully. Write at omce, stating age, experience, 
whether you own or have the use of horse and buggy 
or auto, references, and when you could start work. 
sean DISTRICT MANAGER, Box 1017, Spring- 
field, Mass. 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are desirable, however 
obtained. w 
ington Civil Service School 
guaranteeing the student’s success or his money back, 
and thus shows its confidence in its system of corre- 
spondence coaching for government appointments. 
Look into it before you act. Write for free Booklet 
FP, containing the ee | you need about posi- 
tions and examinations. ention place wanted. 
EARL HOPKINS, FP822 Marden Building, Wash- 
ington, D C. 





YOUNG MAN, HOW MUCH DO YOU BARN itn 
the long winter months? Make your 
able by learning the automobile business. Factories 
are busiest in winter d ined men earn big 
wages. We qualify you py position either in factory, 


garage or as chauffeur or refund og? ——. Write 
for booklet. NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MOTORING, 
Utica, NY. Largest school 'n the east. 





THOUSANDS U 8S GOVERNMENT JOBS now open 
to farmers, men and women. $65 to $150 er; 
vacations; pleasant work; steady employment; 

sure; many winter appointments. Write immediately 
for free list positions now easily obtained. FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept 840, Rochester, N Y. 





NURSERY SALESMEN WANTED—Home territory. 
Highest commissions, sevette weekly. No investment. 
We deliver and _ collec PERRY NUBSERIES, 
Rochester, N Y. Brtablished 21 years. 





BECOME CHAUFFEURS—$25 week. Learn while 
earning. Sample lessons free. FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE, 8806, Rochester, N Y. 





BRONZE TURKEYS of immense size and fine 
color. . stamp. GEORGR WOLF, Seneca 
Falls, ° 


FOR SALE—White Wrrenene cockerels from 200- 
220 egg strain. HAROLD TIMMERMAN, Ft Plain, 
NY. 








FOR SATISFACTION GUARANTEED Barred 
Rock cockerels write B. F. BLACK, Shippenville, Pa. 


IN-YOUNG April Leghorn pullets and veer 
ALTAVISTA FARM, Darlington, 


MAMMOTH peor TURKEYS and Rose Combed 
Reds. JOHN D. SMITH, Walton, N Y. 











FISHEL WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, cheap. 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


PURE WHITE PEKIN DUC Sleach. MYRON 
JOHNSON, St Johnsville, N 


AFRICAN AND TOULOUSE GEESE. prices right. 
J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. MRS C. T. 
SMITH, Croxton, Va. 














ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs our advertisers ‘and the hatching of same by 
cur su ibers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that T, Fh ty ps 
broken, nor can the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
al poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
out our responsibility must end with that. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


—_——— 


PEBAGREEN CALIFORNIA ALFALFA MBAL 
stimulates egg productivity. Ask your dealer, or 
write direct to NEUSTADT & CO, 455 West 28th 
Street, New York City. 


MISCELLANZOUS 


Pee ee slightly damaged. two $3 
sults Send cash. ‘penn if Sissatistied. 
F. J. OHNSON, Amsterdam, N Y. 


HARES AND FERRETS 














FOR SALE—Fifty choice Belgian bares Will give 
bargain for lot or sell any number. rite for prices. 
ow how many. L. F. SC ARBOROUGH. Georgetown, 





panpaes, GUINEA PIGS. NELSON’S, Grove 
City, Pa. 





HIDES 





WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
sienments of beef, horse hides, and kindred lines, 
also furs. Prompt and fair returns. Write for tags. 
=a HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 


Scranton, P 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





PROSPERITY IN_ CANADA—$900,000,000 in 
wealth added in 1915. Enormous crops and. 1 
taxation make farmers rich. Wheat average “= 
Alberts, 28.75 Is_ per 


bushels per acre in bushe’ 
in Saskatchewan, 28.50 bushels per acre in Manitoba. 
Taxes average $24 and will = oe 

no taxes on im: 


5, 

water titles. ce, after first payment, extended 
over nineteen years, with in u 

of paying in full any time. 


up to 

with ‘n no security other than the land 
iteelf. Particalore on request. Ready-made farms 
for sale. Special easy terms. Loan for live stock. 
In defined districts, after one year’s occupation 
diti we cattle, eon and 
hogs to farmers up = a value of $1000. e want 
you; we can afford to help you. We own the land; 
we want the ane cultivated. Our interests are 

utual. Buy and get your farm home from 
the CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. Send for free 
book. is, Assistant to the President, 
| ay Pectte Railway, 456 Ninth Avenue, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. 








175 ACRE MARYLAND FARM, 500 bushels corn, 
25 bushels cow peas, 150 baskets sweet potatoes, 50 
baskets white potatoes, 50 baskets apples, wagon and 
tools all go at the low price of $3800 for everything, 
as owner has other business. This farm is 
only one-half mile to school and near village, milk 
station and vegetable canning factory; 100 bearing 
it trees; 35 acres heavy wood and timber; 140 
ad tw stone free, machine-worked, fertile soil; 
ory. seven-room house; barn and outbuildings. 
Sevetiete possession and easy terms. You would 
enjoy the long, comfortable summers and short, mild 
winters here aryland’s eastern shore. st =| 
every month the year; iy roads; warm fall 
and see. For details, 
page 19, “Strout’s Peace and Plenty Catalog’; copy 
mailed fre. 3B. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
Dept 1096, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N Y. 





Twelve room house; improvements in 
reductive farm, 3% miles 


from the largest shoe facto: Old, in the world. Barns 

and out buildings fair. Old age; must On 
. $l cash; balan long time at 5%. 
‘S FARM AGENCY, New Paltz, N Y. 





VIRGINIA, NORTH CAROLINA, West Virginia 
and Ohio farms at $15 per acre and up offer big 
value for the price. Rest Ori markets, schools 
and _ transportation ; Ry». lend and n bors. Write 
FP. H. LaBAUMB, Agri N & W By, 346 Arcade, 
Boanoke, Va 





HUNDRED ACRES, stock, tools. Bargain. B 
BARTON, 162 Murray Street, Binghamton, N Y. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Per 100 lbs -~-Cattle-—, -—-Hogs-—, -— Sheep — 

1916 1915 1916 1015 1916 1915 

Chicago ...... $12.60 $10.40 $10.10 $6. s $9. 10 $6.50 
1 9.00 9.50 








St Paul ..... 0.25 5 5 8.50 5.75 
New York ... 10.50 9.00 10.10 é. 30 8.25 5.75 
Buffalo ...... 0.50 9.25 10.40 6.40 8.75 6.25 
Pittsburgh ... 10.50 9.00 10.20 6.60 835 6.15 
Kansas City .. 11.75 10.00 10.15 6.70 9.00 6.50 





At New York, receipts of beeves 
continued light. Steers were steady, 
choice heavy firm; prices held up 
with a quiet trade to 10c p 100 lbs, Fat 
bulls ruled steady. Good to choice fat 
cows were firm and thin cows held up 
strong with fairly good demand; 
medium to fair cows sold more 
slowly. Poor to prime steers sold at 
$6.55@10.50 per 100 Ibs, outside 
figures for two cars Va, averaging 
1337 Ibs, common light to choice-fed 
bulls at 4.50@8.25, inferior to choice 
ay cows at 3.55@7.10, tailends at 3@ 

Calves were in moderate supply and 
prices ruled steady for veals with fair 
demand. Grassers and fed calves ruled 
dull and easier. Western calves on 
limited supply held just about steady. 
Common to choice veals sold at $9.50 
@14.50 per 100 Ibs, culls at 7@9, 
grassers at 3.50@5.50, fed calves at 
5.75@8.50, yearlings at 4@5, western 
calves at 7.50@8.25. 

Sheep opened firm and advanced 25 
@™We p 100 Ibs on desirable grades, 
closing strong. Lambs opened at a 
sharp advance of fully $1 and sold at 
record prices with a brisk trade. The 
advance was fairly well maintained 
for best grades with a trifle easier 
feeling for medium and common 
stock. Sheep sold at $5@8.25, culls at 
3@4.75, lambs at 11.25@13.35, culls at 
8.50@ 10, yearlings at 9@10. 

Hogs opened 10c p 100 Ibs higher 
and later made a further advance of 
10c, closing steady. Light to heavy 
hogs sold at $9.50@10 per 100 Ibs, 
pigs 9@9.50, roughs 8.50@8.75. 


The Horse Market 


There was a fair attendance at the 
auctions; good to prime useful offer- 
ings in moderate demand at steady 
prices. Inferior and real common 
horses are not wanted and hard to 
sell at almost any price. Fair to 
choice heavy drafters are selling gen- 
erally at $275@350 p head, with some 
very fancy do, exceeding quotations, 
“chunks 165@ 260, fair to good second- 
hand horses of delivery type 75@150, 
old and inferior do at lower figures. 

A+ Buffalo, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 4000 head, market 
strong, all good grades 25c p 100 lbs 
higher, other grades 10c. Best ship- 

ing and butchering steers sold up to 

11 p 100 Ibs, butchering steers 8.50 
@9.25, cows and heifers 5.75@7.75. 
bulls 6.25@7.25. Receipts of hogs 
were 16,000 head, market higher. 
Yorkers sold at 10.10@10.20, mixed 
lots 10.20@10.25, medium and heavy 
hogs 10.25@10.40, pigs and light hogs 
9@9.25. Receipts of sheep and 
lambs were 7000 head. Top lambs 
sold at 13.25@13.35, yearlings 10.40@ 
10.60, wethers 8.70@9, ewes 7.75 @ 8.25. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 
CHOICE OREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Boston Chicago 
1916.. 41 41 39 
1915.. 37 34 ot 
1914.. 3314 36 33 
1913.. 37 86 35 
Butter 


Severe declines in butter at primary 
markets were regarded as partially 
due to consumer boycott against 
speculative interests, this slackening 
in purchases causing some _ surplus. 
Prices of feeds, however, were not 
lower in proportion. Storage butter 
on hand in 54 warehouses Dec 1 was 
52% million pounds against 61% 
million Dec 1, 1915, a decrease of 
more than 9 million pounds. 

At New York, butter in accumula- 
tion and lower. Best grades 37%4%@ 
38c p Ib, firsts 36%4c, best held @ 
87e, finest dairy 37c. 

At Chicago, market fairly steady, 
receipts limited, demand also moder- 
ate. Extra fresh 44 387@39c p Ib, 
storage butter 35@37c. 

At Columbus, O, cmy 42c p Ib, 
dairy 38c. 

At smene, N Y, emy 39¢ p Ib, 
dairy 32c 

At Syracuse, N Y, dairy 37@40c 


Pp Ib. 
At Buffalo, N Y, cmy 42c p_ Ib, 
dairy 36c. 
At Cleveland, O, cmy 48c p 1b, dairy 
extras 40c. 
At Philadelphia, Pa, cmy 40c p Ib. 
At Pittsburgh, cmy 44c p Ib. 
At Cincinnati, O, cmy 44c p Ib, 


dairy 35c. 
At Elgin, Ill, best cmy butter 37c 
P Ib. 
Cheese 
At New York, os steady. Best 
flat cheese Alec Ib, twins 24c, 


daisies 2544c, Wis 54%, @25'ec. 


Farm Sales by Department 


During the week ending December 6, the New York 
state department of and markets sold 
following b ~~~ farm products: 278% cs 
eges at ranging from 30@6lc p Ly 
nearly halt of the tales 35c and under, = 
chickens at prices ranging frem 15@23c p Ib, 
mest sales 17@19c, 2921 lbs fewls 15%40@ foe, asti'e 
Ibs turkeys 24@26c, 612 Ibs ducks 15@22c, 392 
> old om 14@lic, 309 Ibe 
chestnuts $4.25 p bu, 779 Ibs hickery nuts 4.25 
p bu, L..f hgh Fabbi 17ce, 13 bskts lettuce 40c, 105 
kts -25, 10 bxs cauliflower 
L25@l. 7. *eoe ibs 3 beans 12@13c, and 1 cra arti- 
chokes at 1. 

The department also sold 406 Ibs pigs 11@20c, 
Ibs hogs 12%@13c, 1 bx livers at $2.25, = bbls 
apples 1.50@4, 5 bskts apples 
apples at ari 3 bskts pears 50@75c, "and 6 
eras pears at 1.25. 


Some New York Retail Prices 


Meat—Fresh dry picked fowls 26@28c p Ib, selected 
freshly killed large roasting chickens 30@32c, geese 
25c, boiling chickens 20c, cheice freshly. killed chick- 
eus 26c, fricasseeing chickens 26@28c, ducks, 30c, 
choice prime rib roast 22c, loin pork 20@22c, fresh 
Jersey hams 23c, hind quarter lamb 24c, choice cuts 
rib roast 16c, short forequarter mutton 12c, 
mutton 18c, Cotton tail rabbits 55¢c p pr, forequarter 
lamb 19¢ p lb, sausages 20c, navel corned beef 12c, 
rump cerned beef 19@20c, lamb chops 28c, salt pork 
20c, shoulder veal 20c, leg veul 22c, rump veal 22c, 
smoked shoulders 2ic, smoked ox tongue 25@27c, 
bacen 25@35c, smoked hams 22@24c, sliced ham 


@ 30¢e. ‘. 

Frults and Vegetables—Lemons 25@30c p doz, 
oranges 19@50c, grapefruit 6@12c “ 
apples 3 for 20c, pineapples 20c ea, 

P qt, grapes, green, 30c p Ib, York Imperial. Green- 
ing, Sheep Nose. Baldwin and Winesap apples 45¢ 
p small bskt, Kings 59¢c p bskt, Pound Sweets 
Yellow and red onions 48e p 
old potatoes $4.95 p bbl, Deruede potatoes 95¢ p pk, 
celery 10@12c p bch, string beans l5c p qt, water 
cress 3 behs for 10c, brussels sprouts 15¢ p till, 
lettuce 8@10c p hd, leeks 4c p beh, peas 20c p qt, 
cauliflower 10@ 25e. eggplants 25c ea, coutargiont Le | 
p beh, scallions 5c, parsley 7c, carrots 5c, beets 
behs 10c, cabbage 4@5ca p Ib. 

Dairy—Fey brown aH 50e p doz, good ality 
eggs 43c, guaranteed eggs 38c, cmy butter Haste 
Pp lb, oleo 33c, imported Swiss cheese 75c, Y sta 
cheese 33@38c, English dairy style cheese 
domestic Swiss cheese 40c, German style Munster 


heese 35c. 
, Fish—Fresh herring 8c p Ib, flounders 10c, had- 
dock 19c, cod fish steaks 16c, tile fish 12c. 


ris 








Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


In New York on January 11, 1917, at Hotel 
McAlpin, at 1 o’clock p m, the forty- second annual 
meeting of the Ayrshire breeders’ association will be 
held. All interested in the as py of Ayrshire 
cattle are cordially invited to present. On 
Thursday evening, at 7 o’clock, a , will be 
served, to which all members of the association are 
invited. Percival Roberts, Jr, is president and C. M. 
Winslow of Brandon, Vt, is secretary. 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


CHICKS THAT LIVE Bits Der 108 
Tiffany’s SUPERIOR Wants 


Weigh & 
Everlay, Silver Laced, Snowwhite Wyandottes, Royal 
s. “ R. ie Reds. — now for February and 
delive Pekin and Rouen ducklings $25 per 
on $255 per i000. Bred. and hatched right. Guar- 
= = arrive safely. 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, BR. 33, Pheenixville, Pa. 








Single White Leghorns 


Trapnested BXCLUSIVELY 


Breeding stock 25% off until November +. 
want stock and @ square deal we 
you. d for catalog. 


CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 
F. J. DeHart CORTLAND, N. ¥ 


MAMMOTH BRONZE 
TURKEYS 2 15 Srice before Chalet 
mas. A chance to get Superior Stock at mini- 
mum price. VAN ALLEN, ECHO LAKE, PA, 


“~~ 
can please 











—<¢ Toulouse Geese, In- 


a a — —— a 
for Honey, Bee Baby. Chix for Byrine 


delivery. 
The Deroy Taylor Co., Newark, N. Y. 


“Perfection” Barred Rocks (Ringlets) 


Bosc balan ear—$10 cockerels $5, $5 
WS we < ever 8 raised, Money back if = 

‘A few and exhibition stock reasona’ 
pleased A T. pus Box 10, Doylestown, Pa. 


Tom Barron S. C. W. on eee 


the world’s champion pedigree lay : 
ore 
Order now. DA 


Ss. C. W. LEGHORNS 


Selected bred-to-lay b: 
choice, comb and or 
Just-A-Mere-Farm, Box A, Columbia Cross Roads, Pa. 


Bourbon Red Turkeys 
Pure Bred 3 6% sock 
CASSIE D. TAYLOR, West Alexander, Pa. 


The Farmer’s favorite fowl &, 1 ana mest 
White layers. 
























guaran’ 
Stevens Relieble Yards, 





ced pricés for this month 
Turkeys a. ay White Holland and 
Al hang | ae eon ee and hares. 
Ae HA. Souder, Box G, Sellersville, Ps. 





Pure Bred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
Wolf Strain and White Wyandottes 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Stamp 
I.A.Wheeler, Maplewood Farm, B.F.D.2, Massena, a 





Single Comb WHITE LEGHORN SPECIAL 


Ten hi id pullets, cockerel, $10. special 
prices “now. en Bronze turkeys, White Wyandottes 
OWNLAND FARMS, | SOUTH HAMMOND, N. ¥. 
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HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering) from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





Imported Belgian 
Stallion For Sale 


the horse business. Wi 
win so 
Ts ‘straight, sound esd 





Percheron Stallions 
For Sale 3 Dots Reed tom a, 


Gray, Lima N. Y FE pi M vhallonoturs 
a . . '° 
Belgian Stallions. _Bigice Weattela N. 


Gallup and Warners’ Gyoasnee, uffolk 
stallions, 


mares and = 
B.S. AKIN, 600 Walout Ave., Syracuse, N. Y_ 








I~ 94 “sorrel with white mane and tail. 
animal. Write 
sUsTaManal FABM, MIDDLEIOWN SPRINGS, VT. 


OATTLE BREEDERS 


SWINE BREEDERS 





600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 





SHETLAND PONIES 
if it's Ghet/and Ponies we bave them. The 
Pet BS LU wast at onion Vt, are willing to 
amb eemaneneatiaieees 


AUCTIONEERS 











ies Weanli 

napa and ie Ponies ies 8. carl tings 850 
to $100; bider ones 803 tog ptr Romy 
giio sive ‘or children. ART, Espyville, Pa. 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At Worid’s by and Greatest Soho and become 
independent with no yy invested. ery branch of 
the business = in five weeks. Write today for free 
— Jones Nat’l School of Auctioneering. 20 N. 

to Blvd., Chicago. Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 








3-year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac K 


1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 ibs. MILK IN 1 YEAR 


is the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd 


Weofer KING PONTIAC JOSEY 24, Born January 19, 1915 


He is 75% the blood of our two herd sires, nates sind by King Ponti ay Ae and out of a 19 Ib. junior 
orndyke. Price $150. For full information address 


g.H.KNAPpPason, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


FABIUS, N. Y. 














SPRINGDALE FARMS 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 


fresh cows and springers, all la 
200 fine individuals, young, wabical, 
nicely marked and extra heavy 
milkers. 
large two and three old heifers 
100 that are bred to ond oom i d Hol- 
stein bulls. We have e largest 
herd of fine grade Holsteins in this 
great dairy section. If you want 
da cows don’t forget to visit us 
ore you pur ie. 
Better wire us to meet you at the 
train. 


#. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Ave.,  Telephons 116 or 1476 M 











East River 
Grade Holsteins 


20 nigh grade heifer calves, 10 daye old. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER, Dept. 0, CORTLAND, N.Y. 
‘Phone 1475 
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gis Aaggie. world’s record cow. 
to buy a bull closely related to ag 
cow. He is ni marked, strai 
id about ready for service. Price $125 
if taken soon. 
- WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


$100--Bull for Sale--$100 


Boy. Dam an A. 
Prince. This 


Ea 
Eee 
ih 


“aT 
3 3 
j 





3 
e™ 


daughters. 

The first check for $100 takes him, oheeiie nee. 
registered and transferred f. 0. b. Owego, 

George F. Blewer Est., Fred A. ——- At 
Maple Vale Farm, R. F. D. 3, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 





MAPLE LAWN (N OLSTEINS 


heifer calves. $10 to 
Rs ros express paid in lots of 
five. Four registerod heifer calves, 
eight weeks old. extra fine, very 





= 
Cc. W. ELLIS, JR. Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 


Look! 





Improve your herd 
now and reap the 
benefit of Dairy- 





erage 595.65 ibs. milk; 29.67 Fah 
EY 
reasonable. Come see them. 
BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. Y 
For Sale— 300 I Head 
Seat see ‘snd 





Spot Farm Holsteins $15 


4 son of Pontiac Korndyke with 
30-Ib. dam, and 25 of his daugh- 
ters. % Holstein heifer calves, 
$15 each, express paid in lots of 
5. 60 high grade heifers, 1 to 3} 
years old, $35 to $75 each. 20 
‘ers 6 months to 1 
$100 each. Pe ns why 


Soba € Cc. Reagan, Tully, N. ¥. 


oe 

















GUERNSEYS—HERD SIRES: 
Cavalier: (Dolly Dimples May King of 
12997, A. R., sire of many A. BR. cattle; 
ater Daisy 22139, A. B. records — Ibs. 
557.55 Tbs. butter fat at two year 
Mon : (Ne Plus Ultra 15265, A. R., 
Princess Pretoria 28403, A.R.1786, 


m 
B. daughters ; 
11998.75 Ibs. milk, 543.11 Ibs. butter fat at 5% yrs.) 


calves 
old for sale. All sold. = on older bulls. 
UPLAND FARMS, - IPSWICH, MASS. 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owner, B. F. Barnes, Mer. 


FAIRVIEW FARM, Sophie’s Tormentor 
JERSEYS. “‘Production’’ Our Watchword 


FOR SALE—No. 144, Bull calf dropped May 2, 1916; 
solid color, black tongue and switch. Sire. Lass 64th’s 
Son 106612; dam, Lass 64th of Hood Farm 266735, 
made 13,444.6 ibs. milk, 962 Ibs. butter as a four- 
year-old. Grandson of Sophie 19th of Hood Farm, 
Hood Farm Torono, and Hood Farm Pogis 9th. Dam, 
Noble Seaside Lass 329233; sold by Fairview Farm to 
A. C. Newell for $700 and is now on test at her 
present home. Was milking 46 lbs. per day when sold. 


RAYMOND L. PIKE, Manager, GENEVA, OHIO 











SPECIAL OFFER 


We are offering for sale six bull calves. just 
tested for tuberculosis, ranging in age from 


four to Seven mont ms 
bulls have or are ma king official records. 
i for sales list | 


Priced wr $75 to $100. 
and get bargain. 


THE OAKS FARM, - COHASSET, MASS. 

















Vanderkamp Farms 


do not claim that their sire Judge Segis is the 
greatest bull in the world, but they do claim that 
he is the only Holstein bull at five years of age 
with a 30 Ib. junior three year daughter and a 
21 ib.- yearling daughter. We have three of his 
sons for sale. Write us for particulars now. 


F. C. SOULE & SONS 
New York 








Syracuse 








Buy Holsteins Now! 


They increase in value every year. Extra fine lot of 
grade t bull and heifer calves, 2 to 3 weeks old, $15 crated. 


Fresh Cows Springers 
Yearlings Two-Year-Olds 
ht. 
Two entire & berés of astebened Bets Holsteins priced rig 


cf all ages an 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 





J. A. 0 
Pure 
Bred 


Ready for service right NOW. Sired by “IT” whose 
dam has 37.21 Ib. record. Bull is out of 17.92-Ib. 

3-yr-old doughter of King of the Pontiacs, she out 
of a 20-tb. 4-yr-old. Dam of bull offered tested 


4.03% fat. He is a five individual and about half white. 
First check takes him—He is a bargain. 


Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 


Lakeside Stock Farm 











offers some choice heifers, heifer calves 
Coveted. belle of the highest breeding, ali 
pure and registered and of high quality. 
E. A. POWELL 
904 W. Genesee Street. Svracuse, New York 
BU | READY for 
a SERVICE 


whose dam made 30 pounds of butter in 7 
days, $350. ag photo and pedigree, 
Address W. H. MACE, Cortland, N. Y. 





, son of 
| who weighed 1000 Ibs 
| and won Grand Cham- Pe 


Locust Lawn Farm, Bird-in-Haad, Box A, Lane. Co., Pa. 


Riverside Stock Farm 


ce 
A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. 7. 


40 HOLSTEIN | HEIFERS 
30 HOLSTEIN — HEIFERS 


ING 2 YEARS OLD 
40 Y OUN( G SPRINGER COWS 


B, J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND. NEW YORK 








Harbor Hill Guernseys 


Every sire for four generations in the pedigree of the 
calf we offer ~ wh is out of an advanced register 
dam, or has _ sired R. animals. Price $75. 

Express prepaid within A500 miles. For further Pe 

ticulars address C. H. HECHLER, Supt., Roslyn, N. Y 


HINCHEY | HOMESTEAD 


r- mgl for sale Holst bull, born November, 1915. 
Sire a son of pice Soa Woodcrest Lad, and out of a 
29.17- ‘bd daughter of Hengerveld Butter Boy De Kol 
Dam a 11.92-lb. two-year-old, her dam 27.87 Ibs. 
Color mostly white. Write for price. 

W. 8S. HINCHEY, P. O. Box 729, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FOR $35.00 EACH 


and upwards, if.taken soon, we offer our fall crop of 

Holstein bull calves, registered and transferred. Most 

popular families of the breed represented and backed 

by Yr butter records on both sire’s and dam’s 

side of pedigree. Write at once. 

ae > Barton, N. Y.; LB. Foster, oom, N. ¥. 
correspondence to Barton, N. 


Holstein Bull Calf 


Good individual, % white. Grandson of King of the 
Pontiacs. §35. Sabarama Farm, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Holstein Bull—Ready for Service 


SIRE son of Pontiac Korndyke, whose dam made 23 
Ibs. butter in 7 days as a 3-yr.-old. DAM a daugh- 
~~. = Friend ys Wayne, who made 24 lbs. butter 
ys. Light in color; straight and right; 2 ony 
individwel, FRANK MURRAY, West Winfield, N 


ee ie GUERNSEYS | 


Young 9 of serviceable age sired by May King of 

, Grand C ion bull at Inter State Fair, 
Trenton, N. J. — pirze at National Dairy 
Show, Springfield, Mass.,1916. Out of lmp. cows with 
records of 9,000 to 10, 000 ibe. of milk. Price $135 to $150 


BEDMINSTER FARMS, FAR HILLS, N. J. 


SPLENDID BULL CALVES 


wo to five months old, sired by our great bull, King 
Prilly Konigen, whose dam made 37.44 Ibs. butter in 
7 days from 61 610 Ibs. of milk testing 4.91% fat. Calves 
white and splendid individuals, from tested 

F. A. TINKER . HERKIMER, N. Y. 


























Clover Patch Farm Ayrshires 
A few heifers from A. BR. stock for sale at farmer’s 
prices. Write today for sale 
MILTON W. DAVISON - CANISTEO, N. Y. 





ideal Dairy Farm offers a pure-bred Holstein-Friesian 

bull calf. sired by Spring Farm King Vontiac 5th (a 
36-Ib. bull) and out of a good producing two-year-old 
heifer, for $50. He is individually perfect. More black 
than white. Brown Bros., Canton, St.Lawrence Co., N.Y. 


SWINE BREEDERS 








Hampshire Pigs 
Sired by “RONK.” «tiem 
“Gen. Allen.’ 












pionship at 11 state & 
fairs and the Inter- 
national Swine Show 
Free circular. 





Mulefoot Hogs 


Oldest breeder in the state. Pedigreed stock for sale, 
SAMUEL JOHNS. Box 198. WILMINGTON, O. 


Pure Bred Chester Whites 


Choice spring gilts, bred or open. August and Sep- 
tember pigs at prices that are right. 
W. H. PRESTON, - SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 


REGISTERED Chester White Pigs 
August and October farrow. Best strains. Prices right. 
BUGENE P, ROGERS WAY VILLE, N. Y. 


ote aia onary Silver’s 
WHITE HOMESTEAD, RB. 1 CINCINNATUS, > 4 


Best Registered Large Type 
Duroc Jersey Hogs Br.2i8224 Service 














Chester White 
and Large 


Yorkshire Boars 


Ready for Immediate Service 


These are geet large, vigorous 
animals of correct type and 
conformation. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 











LARGE PROLIFIC 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring and Fall pigs. Boars ready for 
service. Write your wants to 


HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. 








-« Tywacana Berkshires 
Sows bred to Successor’s Longfellow, 
180594, admittedly one of the great- 
est boars in America. Also service 
boars, spring and fall pigs. Write 
for circular. 
TYWACANA FARMS, Inc. 
Box 69 Farmingdale, L.1., N.Y. 











Berkshires of Quality 


In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR- 
SELF by getting a good sow bred to Artful Duke 
62d, or Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 
show boar. Service | ang X. ll all ages. Fall pigs 
of real merit. show pros- 

Satisfaction quarentest. Prices consistent 


pects. 
with quality. 
1.T.Hogsett, Mgr.Townsend Farms, New London, 0. 














Large Berkshires 4,5 04 





Si . j Siz April boars, weer. maton, fr m a litter of 

maces fifteea, weight Nov. . 1770 pounds, aver- 

“ seven months. Biro Highwood Model 

{Seight 740 t two years in breeding genaition. would 

easily weigh 1, e050 in freb). ann a o ig Hig ig 47 gow 
that has farrowed former li 


let. We have padnetuns aubiee size, type yt ing 
H. C. &H. B. HARPENDING, Bor 10, DUNDEE, N.Y. 


Berkshires 


‘e have a wie lot of spring gilte that we will sell 





4 $30 each. They are large and extra good. Buy 
at once, as they will not last long. 
KNOB HILL FARM, - - HONESDALE, PA. 





Berkshire Boars 


Ready for service at farmers’ prices, 
We have five boars, good individuals, 
of true Berkshire type and of the best 
of breeding. 


PENSHURST FARM, 


SPECIAL OFFERING 


75 og A of fancy registered Berkshires, ages from ten 

one year old, that will make foundation 
7 you need a youn , gilt, or a nice pig, 
an supply you with it at once. Write what you 
want and we will be pleased to give description and 


prices. 
PRIDE HOME FARM, : HOWARD, PA. 


mune” BERKSHIRES 


We = = boars farrowed Fa 26, 1916, weighing 
November 30, 1916, 240 Ibs. to 270 Ibs., from a litter 
of thirteen. These boars are ‘be and deep, with good 
heads and plenty of bone. Price $30 io $40 each, 
Fall pigs that are growthy and of the correct type, 
from large litters, $15 e at ten weeks ol 

BEDMINSTER FARM 8, - FAR HILLS, N. J. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 
Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


i 
Large Prolific Durocs Bigisered service 
spring pigs. Breeding, quality, and peleen right. Write rite 


for description and pr ces. 
D. H. DREISBACH, BoxT5, Kingston, Ross Co., 0 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


One choice bred sow and a few August pigs, also @ 
few choice Shropshire ewe lambs for sale. 
ARTHUR S. DAVIS’ - CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


Will offer compere fesree for sale 


If you need a a ask for prices. 
EAST VIEW — - - LINWOOD, N. ¥, 


igISTEN, HEAR YE 
Hav ught one of my Registered Big Type Poland 
Cc hina yor yet? am are the Hogs. All ages for sala, 
Write for prices, ete. G. 8. HALL, FARMDALE, OHIO 


Narberth, Pa. 





























Boars Only For Sale 
A. C. ADAMS, 
BIG TYPE POLAND- 
2 EO and .all 
gs. bred 


WESTERVILLE, O. 
For Sale 2". 


GEORGE SPRAGUE, Route 2. 2 GRAF , OHIO 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 


akin, at right 
HOMB FARM, - - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 
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) Qpotted Poland China Bred SOWS| 
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Breeders and Farmers ** 


than at present. I now have 130 head of spring gilts bred to ei 
Park Go Chole sien ond Stare. They are the large, heavy 
1917. Sen catalog. 





y herd has never been = = 
in better condition to & 
serve the buying public & 
different boars ind «ired by Michigan Boy, = 
stretchy kind. Bred Sow sale January 25th. 


Address A. S. BOOCO, Box A, JEFFERSONVILLE, OHIO 














Mary Pine’s Christmas 


americanWAgricuiturist 


She learns from Mrs Burke a needed lesson---Hilda Richmond . 


amma! Mamma!” 
The little voice was 
insistent, and the little 
owner of it pulled at 
Mrs Pine’s skirts in a 
way that exasperated 
that busy woman al- 
most beyond measure. 





“Mamma! What will 
Santa Claus bring me?” “Let 
go of my skirt, Jessie,” said 


Mrs Pine in no gentle tone. “I am 
as busy as can be. I’m late now, and 
Mrs Burke will think I’m never com- 
ing. Lois, put that book down at 
once and come and take care of the 
baby. I declare you never pay atten- 
tion to anybody when you have a 
book. I’ve a good mind to pitch every 
book in this house in the fire. Now 
listen to me. I’ve put the dinner on 
the table, and you must look after the 
children. Keep the doors locked and 
don't meddle with the fire. I have it 
all banked so it will keep. Papa will 
be home at noon, and he will look 
after both stoves.” 

“But, Mamma,” persisted the baby 
of four, “what will Santa Claus bring 
me?” 

Mrs Pine’s heart softened as she 
looked at the wistful face, and she 
paused a moment to say hurriedly: 
“I'll get him to bring you a nice new 
dress and a pair of shoes.” 

“But I want a dolly!” 

“We can't afford money for dolls,” 
eaid the mother firmly. “The inter- 
est must be paid, and we must apply 
five hundred dollars on the note. 
Goodby, children, and be good.” 

As Mrs Pine hurried across thé 
bare brown pasture that was spongy 
under tread, even in late December, 
she felt virtuous, indeed. Most women 
of the neighborhood felt that when 
they did their work and looked after 
their children they had their hands 
full, while she had earned an even 
hundred dollars going out to help the 
wives of rich farmers with fall can- 
ning and housecleaning, besides her 
regular days of washing and ironing. 
To have one hundred doNars of her 
own money to apply on the fast di- 
minishing mortgage was a source of 
pride, and she forgot the petty annoy- 
ances of her hard morning as she 
hurried along. 

“I suppose you are all ready for 
Christmas, Mrs Pine,” said Mrs 
Burke, as she set out the materials 
for a little spice cake. “Everyone 
Says you are such a good manager 
that I imagine you must have every- 
thing in readiness. It is such a help 
to me to have you, for Mr Burke al- 
ways likes a few preparations made 
for Christmas, and my hands are so 
lame with rheumatism.” 


In the Kitchen 


“We don’t make much fuss over 
Christmas like some folks,” said Mrs 
Pine, beating eggs with swift hands. 
“I tell the children they must not ex- 
pect much, because we are too poor 
to buy things like other people. I 
usually get them new dresses and 
shoes, but toys are too expensive. [I 
don’t believe in throwing good money 
away for foolishness.” 

“I used to feel like that,” said Mrs 
Burke rather absently. “Christmas is 
not a happy time for us.” 

“If I had a fine farm and all the 
things you folks have I'd be perfectly 
happy,” said her helper with em- 
phasis. 

“Even if your children were not 
with you on that day, Mrs Pine?” 

“O, I'd have the children. When I 
get rich I'm going to make a big fuss 
over every holiday, and, of course, 
the children will be home for all big 
times.” 

“Our children won’t come home!” 
said Mrs Burke with a burst of tears. 
“And I don’t know that I blame 
them.” 

“Won't come home!” echoed Mrs 
Pine, aghast. “I never heard of such 
a thing. And you folks always send- 
ing them such nice things.” 

“It’s all our fault,” sobbed the 
poor woman, putting her head down 
in her work-worn and stiff hands. “We 
thought we were doing our best, but 
we cheated them. Nellie wanted to 
take music lessons and William 
wanted to goto high school and Fred 
liked electrical work and Josie teased 
and teased to go to a school of 
domestic science, but we said it was 
all foolishness and kept them here 
working hard as long as they would 
stay. Of course Mr Burke and I 
worked harder than they did, but 
they couldn’t help it and we could. 
We kept them out of school busy 
cays and cheated them out of inno- 
cent pleasures. And now it’s too late, 
forever!” 

“But you have a nice piano and the 
best furniture in the neighborhood, 
an‘—"”" began Mrs Pine. 

“Yes. when it was-too late we built 


this house and began to buy things 
for the children. When William ran 
away to town and Nellie married that 
worthless Henry Porter then we got 
scared and came to our senses. All 
the neighbors think we go to town to 
visit the children, but we've never 
been asked to their houses. It would 
break your heart to see our pretty 
Nellie so thin and rundown trying to 
make a living for her two children, 
but she won't take help from us. We 
go and look at the outside of their 
houses and see how they are getting 
along from that, but that is all. Fred 
is doing first-rate, but if we had al- 
lowed him to go to school regularly 
he would be much farther along. 
Josie is working in a store ut six 
dollars a week and trying to take a 
night course in domestic science, but 
she will break down doing it. And 
poor William looks like a ghost. He 
has his family on his hands and only 
the wages of an unskilled workman, 
so he doesn’t look as if he had enough 
to eat, and it’s all our fault. 
I skimped on the butter and 
the cream to have more to sell and 
sent them out into the world with 
poorly nourished bodies. I robbed 
them and I don’t blame them that 
they won’t come home at Christmas 
or any other time.” 

“But you did it all for their good,” 
said Mrs Pine, uneasily. ° 

“Yes, we thought at the time that 
it was our duty to save up money 
for them, but I can see now that we 
resisted all efforts to learn better. The 
neighbors used to ask us to little 
socials and country gatherings, and we 
told them we were to poor to have 
any part in such things. If there was 
a school picnic I made the children 
come home so I would not have to 
spare a chicken and bake a cake. I 
might have known better, but I 
thought my way was so superior to 
the way other women managed. I 
remember how Nellie cried all one 
Christmas for a’ doll—a little twenty- 
five cent doll—and I told her we had 
no money for such nonsense. That 
Christmas I paid off five hundred dol- 
lars on the second eighty with my 
own butter and cream and chicken 
money. I hardly had time all that 
day to notice poor Nellie for calcu- 


be in school. O, you can yet angry 
if you want to, but sometimes it takes 
sharp means to make people see their 
errors. I wish somebody had _ got 
after me sharply when it would have 
done some good. Go right along 
home as soon as that cake is out of 
the oven. It doesn’t need icing. 
There will be nobody here to eat it 
except Pa and me.” 

Mrs Pine was downright angry, but 
before she reached home the _ tears 
were running down her cheeks. 
“Poor Mrs Burke” she said aloud. “I 
wish I could get hold of her chil- 
dren and bring them home by force. 
And it’s all true. O, I ought to be 
so thankful she warned me in time, 
and I am thankful. Now I know 
what the doctor meant when he said 
children have a right to sound bodies 
and good home training. I’ve been 
cheating my children out of butter 
and eggs in order to save money.” 

That night Mrs Pine laid the case 
before her husband and it was mid- 
night before she half succeeded in 
convincing him that Mrs Burke was 
right. “It’s because we have had our 
eye on the dollar so long that it looks 
bigger to us than our children do,” 
she said positively. “I don’t believe 
Lois would have that cough if I had 
stayed at home where I belonged and 
dectored her, and the doctor told me 
that Hugh needs butter more than 
cod liver oil to bring him up to 
nermal size. “I wish I could do some- 
thing for Mrs Burke to show her my 
gratitude. I’ve called all the neighbor 
women foolish and I’ve been the fgol- 
ish one myself.” 

“It’s too late to make a Christmas 
for the children this year,” said Mr 
Pine, still thinking of that payment 
on the mortgage. “Better let it rest 
till next year. We'll have more 
money by that time.” 

“I’m going to the city tomorrow 
and get the things,” said Mrs Pine. 
“The children have been denied their 
rights long enough.” 

“Well, I suppose you'll have your 
Wway—women always do,” said the 
man of the house rather sulkily. “For 
my part I think a nice little bunch of 
money to leave each child when we 
die is better than, gimcracks.” 

Mrs Pine made no reply, but early 

















Spice Cup Cakes Decorated with Whipped Cream and Candied Cherries 


lating how much I could save the 
next year.” 

By this time Mrs Pine was mentally 
squirming. “They'll be glad enough 
for the money you've saved for them 
some day,” she remarked, positively. 
“I¢ you had wasted your money on 
toys and music lessons you would 
not have all this big farm today.” 

“Putting your money in children is 
far more profitable than putting it in 

nd and stock,” said Mrs Burke. 

And do you know why I’m telling 
you all this, Mrs Pine? Tell me, do 
you?” 

“Why, I—that is—I—” stam- 
mered the confused woman trying to 
avoid Mrs Burke’s eyes. “I don’t 
know, I’m sure.” 

“Yes you do, Mary Pine! You know 
very well that you are following in 
my footsteps. That’s the reason I sent 
for you today. I’ve been absorbed in 
my own troubles and have forgotten 
to look about me, but yesterday your 
little Lois confided to me that Santa 
Claus never brought her a doll in all 
her life so I thought it was time I 
forgot myself a little while.” 

“Lois is too big for dolls,” put in 
Mrs Pine. 

“You try her and see. Now I want 
you to go straight home and think 
over what I have said. You have no 
business leaving your little children 
shut up alone at home. Lois should 


next morning set out for the city, 
which was about tewnty miles away. 
The children thought she was going 
back to Mrs Burke’s ot work, but she 
let them think so, and so did the pro- 
voked Mr Pine. “The only good thing 
about it is that she’ll be over it by 
next year,” said he to himself. “Mary 
has too much sense to run after a 
fool notion very long. 


Christmas Eve 


Mr Pine remained offish and sullen 
until Christmas eve, when his wife 
coaxed him to help fill the stockings. 
“T don’t want to see the trash,” he 
said as he went to bed. “All that 
money thrown away and the children 
won't play with the things a week. 
I’m astonished at you, Mary. We'll 
be in the poorhouse before next 
Ckristmas at this rate.” 

But Mrs Pine went on filling the 
stockings with trembling fingers. She 
felt that it would take time to win the 
hard working man from the error of 
his ways, but she did not weakly give 
up as some women would have done. 
When she crept to bed late that night 
she felt sure he was awake, but he said 
nothing and she made no effort at.con- 
versation. Next morning the children 
came soberly to the kitchen for break- 
fast without asking about gifts. Their 
mother allowed them to eat their meal 
and finally they wandered off to the 
shabby little sitting room. 

“Mamma! Mamma! Mamma!” The cry 


- night. 


that rose as the stockings aawned upon 


-their vision brought tears to Mrs Pine’s 


eyes, but Mr Pine rose and went to the 
barn banging the door after him as he 
went. “Mamma! Mamma! Mamma! 
Santa Claus has been here! Come and 
see!” 

Leaving the children to revel in their 
unexpected riches Mrs Pine prepared a 
dinner that was not a common one in 
that house. She had no turkey, but two 
plump chickens were ready for the oven 
and she hastily made up some pumpkin 
pies and baked a delicious cake, icing 
it with white icing and decorating the 
top with fancy candies. To the children 
it looked wonderful, but@in truth the 
candies cost less than five cents. 

“Mamma, what has happened?” said 
Lois in an awed tone as she saw her 
mother arrange her hair in becoming 
fashion and don a white apron. “Are 
we going to have company?” 

“No, dearie, but I want to have things 
nice for Papa and you children. Don’t 
you like it this way?” 

“Oh, Mamma, our house begins to 
look like other people’s houses,” said 
the child rapturously. “Are we going 
to hese butter and jelly both for our 

e. wd 


br 
At the Burke’s 


At that moment Mrs Burke entered 
excitedly with a shawl thrown over her 
head. “Mary Pine, I want to thank you 
for all you’ve done for me. ll our 
children_are home and Nellie’s here to 
stay. Her worthless husband is dead 
and she’s going to stay with us. And 
William is going to live in that house 
on the last eighty we bought and run 
the farm. You did it all. They told 
me how you hunted them all up and 
argued them into coming out here. [I 
forgot all about my rheumatism run- 
ning over here. The girls are getting 
dinner and I couldn’t wait to tell you. 
You must all come over this afternoon. 
And you had a Christmas, too! Well! 
Well! My little story did some good, 
didn’t it? Merry Christmas, Mr Pine.” 
We're all so happy. 

“Yes, everything’s turned out well,” 
grumbled Mr Pine, the instant the door 
shut after their neighbors. “I’ve lost 
out with Burke through your fool no- 
tions. He had promised me a job as 
manager next summer at two-fifty a 
day, and now he tells me that since 
William is going to stay at home he 
won’t need me. Now you see what 
you’ve done.for us with your med- 


“But, Richard, aren’t you glad the 
Burkes have their children back? That 
is worth more than 1 the money in 
the world. Don’t spoil the Christmas 
for us all, dear. Look at this lovely 
dinner! Doesn’t it smell good?” 

But Mr Pine would not be conciliated. 
He stamped off to the barn and did not 
return until dinner was on the table, 
when he stated he wasn’t going to the 
Burke's. 

Of course, Mrs Pine felt ill at ease 
and unhappy going away without him, 
but there was no way out of it as she 
had promised to go. Together she and 
the children walked across the fields 
which were now firm and snowy and 
they received a most hilarious welcome 
at the big house where the whole fam- 
ily had assembled for the holiday. 

“Why, there’s Papa!” cried the Pine 
children as the afternoon waned and 
Mrs Pine began to speak of going home, 
“When did you come, Papa?” 

“A few minutes ago, Sonny!” said Mr 
Pine picking up his small son and toss- 
ing him high in the air. “Isn’t this a 
nice tree?” 

Mrs Pine nearly fell off her seat to 
witness the transformation, and her 
woman's curiosity almost drove her dis< 
tracted .as she heard Mr Pine accept<- 
ing Mrs Burke’s invitation for them 
to stay to supper. She had to content 
herself helping with the evening meal 
and put off her questions until they 
started home, which was quite late that 
It was a miost surprising oc- 
easion all around and the reunited 
Burke family gave Mrs Pine all the 
credit for their happiness. 

“Well, Mary, I saw that you could 
hardly hold in,” said Mr Pine on the 
way home. “I’m sorry I acted as IE 
did and spoiled your Christmas. Mr 
Burke came over after me when he saw 
I was not with you and what do you 
think he said? You know, William is 
not very strong and he wants me te 
go in partnership with him. Of cont 
I'll have the heavy work to do, but I’ 
get all the advantage of that big farm 
and the fine machinery he has. I don’t 
deserve it a bit, but I’m glad for your 
sake and the children’s. This has en 
the best Christmas of our lives and it’s 
all your doings.” 

“No, it is all due to the fact that Mrs 
Burke was brave enough to warn me of 
my folly. I was angry enough when she 
told me, but I soon saw that she was 
right. Our children need their mother 
at home with them and they need their 
schooling and their simple pleasures, 
more than they need money when they 
grow up. Oh, I thank God that He has 
given us this day before it is too late! 
Mr and Mrs Burke are very happy to- 
day, but they cannot wipe out the bitter 
memories of the past. It is our 
Christmas from every standpoint and we 
must try to live up to you high privileges. 
We must take our part in the life of the 
neighborhood so that our children will 
not want to run away when they are 
old enough.” 

“Amen!” said Mr _ Pine reverently. 
“Money is a fine thing, but it does 
not compare with an investment in 
character and contentment in healthy 
children, and from this eventful Christ- 
mas we will give money the second 

lace in our lives, where it should have 

en always.” 
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” December 16, 1916 


“It Has Been My Experience” 


Our best hearty supper dish in winter 


Unnamed 

The following recipe is very good, 
but one which we have never named: 
Beat thoroughly r two cups 
of mashed potatoes with one-half cup 
of hot milk. Add a little grated onion 
and season with salt and pepper. Put 
sufficient cold. ham or other meat 
through the meat grinder to make 
six tablespoonfuls, and add to the po- 
tato. Put in buttered baking dish, 
cover with cracker crumbs which 
have been moistened in a tablespoon 
of melted butter, and bake in a hot 
oven 10 minutes. Make several de- 
pressions in the top and drop into 
each an egg. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper. Return to the oven long 
enough to cook the eggs.—[Mrs 
Charles More, Delaware County, N Y. 


Escalloped Carrots and Potatoes 

Fill a buttered baking dish with al- 
ternate layers of potatoes and car- 
rots. Cover with a white sauce made 
as follows: Melt two tablespoons of 
butter, add two tablespoons of flour, 
cook slowly and add two cups of milk, 
season with salt and pepper. When 
thick, pour over the potatoes. Bake 
until the vegetables are done, if raw 
ones are used, or cooked vegetables 
may be used, requiring less time in 
the oven—[Mrs Charles More, Dela- 
ware County, N Y. 

Tomatoes and Toast 

Bring one quart of canned tomatoes 
to a boil, preferably home-canned. 
Season with one cup of sugar, one 
teaspoon salt and a tablespoon but- 
ter. Into this put as many slices of 
nicely toasted bread as there are peo- 
ple to be served. Let it boil up once 
and serve in individual dishes.—{S. C. 
C., Schuyler County, N Y. 

Ox Tail Soup 

My husband says ox tail soup thick- 
ened with rice, with a little touch of 
kitchen bouquet in it, suits him the 
best of anything for supper. The ox 
tail costs about seven cents, and rice 
is inexpensive, so the cost is small. 
Put the tail on to cook in cold water, 
cover closely and cook several hours 
before adding the rice.—[Mrs M. L. 
Hinkley, Susquehanna County, Pa. 


Delicate Stew 


Grease a baking dish or casserole 
and spread in a layer of lean meat, 
which may be either raw or cooked, 
cut in small pieces, then add a layer 
of thinly sliced raw potatoes. Sprin- 
kle with flour and salt and add bits 
of butter. Continue with the layers 
until the dish is full. Almost cover 
with boiling water and bake an hour 
and a half in a moderate oven in the 
dish, covered. Onions may be in- 
cluded if desired—[(Mrs E. H., 
Dutchess County, N Y. 

Steamed Brown Bread 

One cup each of wheat flour, 
graham flour and corn meal, one cup 
each of sweet milk and sour milk, 
ene-half cup each of sugar and 
molasses, one egg, one tablespoon of 
shortening and one teaspoon each of 
salt and soda. I steam this about 
two hours and then put it in the oven 
and bake for one-half hour. This is 
delicious when warm, and very good 
cold the next day. We also enjoy the 
slices fried and eaten with maple 
syrup.—[Mrs Lillian Holiday. 

{Will Mrs Holiday please send her 
address to the Household Editor.] 

Rivvel Soup 

Upon talking with my family in re- 
gard to our favorite supper dish, they 
all agreed with me that rivvel soup, or 
thickened milk, was most generally 
liked, is very easy to make and nour- 
ishing. Nothing else really is needed 
for supper, as it is a satisfying meal 
of itself. Two quarts of sweet milk 
are put on the stove in a large kettle. 
When it comer to a scald, drop in the 
rivvels, a handful at a time, stirring 
all the time or they will settle and 
burn easily. Let it boil a few min- 
utes until it thickens, when it is ready 
to eat. Two of us use sugar on the 
soup, but the rest just use some cold 
milk. The rivvels are made by put- 
ting about two cups of flour in a bak- 
ing dish and making a hollow with 
the hand in the center. Into this drop 
two whole eges. With a fork mix egg 
and flour together to form lumps. 
Then flour your hands and roll be- 
tween your fingers to make the riv- 
vels, or little dumpling-like balls. Salt 
and pepper the soup to taste, and if 
the milk is not very rich a little butter 
can be stirred in before taking from 
the fire—[Mrs Titus Peffer, Butler 
County, Pa. 

Varieties in Creamed Toast 

Toast bread a golden brown, ar- 
range on the platter. In a stewpan 
melt one tablespoon of butter, add 
one tablespoon of flour, cream well 
together. Then pour in one pint of 
milk slowly. Cook until it is a thick 
cream. Add salt to taste. Here are 
some of the varieties I add to the 
white sauce: If I have some left- 
over ham, that is put through the 


meat grinder and used. Codfish or 
any baked fish can be shredded and 
added. A little chicken with some 
of the gravy makes a_ delicious 
creamed chicken on toast. A few 
oysters, and you have creamed 
oysters. Asparagus tips, either canned 
or fresh, are Gelicious. A small por- 
tion of any tasteful leftover will give 
the cream sauce a lovely flavor. 
[E. B. H., Albany County, N Y. 


Two Dishes 


Sausages or frankfurts with 
mashed potatoes are prime favorites 
in our family. Separate and prick 
each with a fork, put in a shallow 
pan, cover with boiling water and let 
cook slowly 15 minutes. Drain off 
the water. Cook sausages a moment 
longer until beginning to brown. Fill 
the baking dish with creamy mashed 
potatoes. Arrange sausages in a row, 
side by side, on top of potatoes. Bake 
in a hot oven until sausages are well 


browned. I usually serve cabbage 
salad with this. 
This is the next most favored 


recipe in our family: Place a slice of 
smoked ham one inch thick and 
weighing about a pound, in a baking 
pan. Cover with two cups of milk, 
bake slowly, basting frequently, and 
turning once or twice until the ham 
is tender and has absorbed all the 
milk and is browned on top. This 
will take about 11% hours. Serve hot 
with potato balls, which are simply 
mashed potatoes with a little onion 
grated in and molded in flat cakes 
and fried until brown. Sometimes I 
make a thick sauce in the baking pan 
and serve with plain boiled potatoes 
instead.—[Lena Wood, Yates Coun- 
ty, N ¥ 
Roast Chicken with Turrips 

After the chicken has been singed, 
quickly wash inside and out and then 
wipe dry. Turn the neck skin back, 
fold the wings over and tie securely. 
Prepare the stuffing as follows: Cut 
the heart, liver and gizzard into small 
pieces and boil until tender. In a hot 
skillet place a tablespoon of butter, 
then add dry bread cut into small 
cubes, a handful of raisins, one onion 
cut fine, a teaspoon of sage and the 
boiled liver, heart and gizzard. Season 
with salt, pepper and a touch of nut- 
meg. Break over all one beaten ege 
and fry until nicely browned. Stuff 
the chicken until it regains its original 
shape and then sew up. Grease the 
skin with meat fryings, dredge with 
salt, pepper and flour. Add one quart 
of water and put in hot oven. After 
15 minutes reduce the heat and roast 
until tender and nicely browned, bast- 
ing often with the liquid in the pan. 
Place the turnips into salted boiling 
water after paring them and boil until 
nearly tender. Then remove and place 
in the pan around the chicken, roast- 
ing all until done and basting fre- 
quently. Serve on a large platter with 
a border of turnips, and water cress, 
if you have it.—[Mrs Christian Bearec, 
Meigs County, O. 

Corn Chowder 


Two cups sweet corn, four cups 
milk, four cups diced potatoes, two 
tablespoons of butter, one onion, eight 
crackers, salt and pepper and two cups 
of boiling water. Put one-half of the 
butter in the pan, add the sliced on- 
ion and cook slowly for five minutes. 
Then add potatoes and corn with the 
boiling water. Cook 20 minutes and 
add salt and pepper. Break crackers 
into the dish and pour the chowder 
over them.—[Miss E. M. Smith, Sus- 
quehanna County, Pa. 

Corned Beef and Onions on Toast 

Slice eight or nine onions and fry 
in butter until a delicate brown. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper lightly. 
Grind sufficient cold corned beef to 
make two cups, and place over the 
onions. Let simmer on the back of 
the stove for a few minutes before 


serving. Then mix all together and 
place on well-buttered toast.—[{A 
Farmer’s Daughter, Montgomery 
County, N Y. 





Belated Christmas Gifts 


Last year I received a box from my 
sister and her three small daughters 
which pleased me greatly. I am one 
of those busy farmer’s wives who 
spend much time with poultry, butter- 
making, etc. The high cost of living 
has cut mother’s spending money 
down until I have neglected to replen- 
ish things that mother only uses. My 
little niece had made a note of the 
things I needed most while visiting 
us, and this is what my box con- 
tained: Three linen dish towels, three 
glass towels, three handy holders, 
with a ring in the corner to hang up; 
a cover for the dining-room table 
when it is set, to replace a much- 
worn cheesecloth one (this was made 
of marquisette and neatly hem- 
stitched around), three gingham 
aprons made like a butcher’s apron, 
= tape td slip over the head, and 

tape strings. They are so handy 
to ay ng on and off that they are the 
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nicest work aprons I ever 
had. Then there were two neat little 
percale aprons to slip on when you 
come to the dinner table, and last, 
but not least, a dainty tea apron em- 
broidered by my 12-year-old niece, 
and pretty enough for any occasion. 
I have had more pleasure from these 
simple gifts than from many more 
costly ones.—[Mrs N., Seneca Coun- 


S @ f. 
For a Man 


Towels for a man? Yes, when they 
are of the variety that a man likes, 
and a bath towel with handles ap- 
peals to every man. A _ good-sized 
bath towel is used, and from carpet 
warp or some strong card make a 
handle at each end for the hand to 
slip through, to use when drying the 
back. Hold the end of the cord firmly 
between the thumb and the first 
finger, then spread your other fingers 
and wind it around five times. Cut off 
the cord, take a crochet hook and 
silkateen and single crochet the cord 
full clear around. Sew one of these 
handles in the center at each end of 
the towel, which should not have 
fringe. If the towel has a pink or 
blue border, that color may be used 
for the handles.—[Mrs B. S. Packard, 
Tioga County, Pa. 

Daily Reminder 

A very useful gift I received last 
Christmas was a daily reminder. We 
keep it in the kitchen and find it ex- 
ceedingly helpful. It was simple to 
make. A piece of cardboard five by 
eight inches was covered with pretty 
cretonne. A pad of paper about 
three by five inches, which can be 
bought at any bookstore for a few 
cents, was then glued ts the covered 
board. The ivory ring a: the top was 
sewed on to use to hang it up with, 
and a small pencil on a ribbon at- 
tached to the ring. On the top leaf 
was printed: “To Do or to Buy.” 
When we find some of the groceries 
are running low they are _ jotted 
down on the reminder, and there is 
no racking of our brains when a trip 
to the grocery store is made. The 
pencil is always there, because it 
cannot be carried away or become 
lost. When we go to the store the 
sheet is torn off.—[Miss R. R., Lan- 
caster County, Pa. 





The Holly and the Mistletoe 
MARGARET ERSKINE 

The clinging Holly. whispered low; 

“Mistletoe, oh Mistletoe 

Your berries are as white as snow, 

My berries are as fiery red 

As face of sun ere day is fied, 

Or pools, wherein has blood been s)1ed. 

Mistletoe, oh Mistletoe! 

I love ycu so—I love you so— 

Oh, will you ever cling to me, 

So, where I go, you'll ever be?” 

The Mistletoe, then sweetly said, 
Oh Holly, as your berries red, 

Set off the purity of mine, 

With you Ill gladly intertwine.” 

So now RT. ever go, 

The Holly and the Mistletoe, 


Christmas Recipes 


H, A. LYMAN 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING — One cup of 
chopped suet, one cup of molasses, 
one cup of milk, three cups of flour, 
one teaspoon of soda, one and a half 
teaspoons of salt, little ginger, clove, 
mutmeg, and cinnamon, one-half 
pound best seeded raisins, one-half 
pound best currants, one small bit 
thinly sliced citron. Mix and sift dry 
ingredients, add molasses and milk to 
suet, combine mixture, butter the 
pudding dish, and steam three hours. 


CHRISTMAS RAISIN PrE—One pound 
of raisins, boil one hour, juice and 
rind of one lemon, one cup of sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of flour. This 
makes three pies. 

CHRISTMAS PORK CAKE—One pound 
of fat salt pork chopped fine. Pour 
over it one and a half pints of boil- 
ing water and add ene pound of rai- 
sins, chipped, two cups of sugar, two 
cups of molasses, one heaping tea- 
spoon of soda, two eggs, little all- 
spice, cloves and one-half teaspoon of 
nutmeg, and four large cups of flour. 

CHRISTMAS MINCEMEAT — Three 
pounds of meat, chopped, one pound 
fat salt pork, one-half peck of apples, 
one pound raisins, one pound of cur- 
rants, one-half pound citron, one-half 
pound of candied lemon and orange 
peel, one tumbler of currant and ap- 
ple jelly, three pounds best brown 
sugar, one cup chopped cranberries, 
three pints boiled cider, salt and spice 
to taste, cook about two hours. Be- 
fore putting on upper crust put small 
peeees of butter over the top of the 
pie. 


Mailing Christmas Packages—It is 
officially announced by the postoffice 
department that written inscriptions, 
such as “Merry Christmas,” “Happy 
New Year,” “With Best Wishes,” also 
numbers, names or letters for purpose 
of description are permissible addi- 
tions to parcel post mail. Boxes may 
bear simple dedicatory inscriptions 
not of a personal nature. Observe 
that other written additions subject 
parcels to letter postage. 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer 
or any kind of skin with hair or fur on, 
We tan = finish them right; make 
them into coats (for men and women), 









robes, rugs or gloves when ordered. 
Your fur is Will cost you less than 

to buy them, and be worth more. Our 

Miustrated catal gives a lot of in- 


catalog 

formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we a out this 
valuable book except upon request. 

it tells how to take off and care for 
hides; how and when we pay the freight 
both ways ; about our safe dyeing pro- 
cess which is a tremendous advantage 
to the customer, especially on horse 
hides a skins; about the fur 
goods and game trophies we sell, taxi- 
dermy, ete. If — want &@ Copy send us 
your correct ad 
The Crosby Frisian Fur C my, 

571 Lyell Ave., Rochester. N. ¥. 








Healthful, Convenient 


Eliminates the out-door 
privy, open vault and cess- 
pool. w 





if 
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i 
a 
A boon toinvalids, Endorsed 
Boards of Health. 
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ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


Anryhe re In The House 

The gore vt, killed by & cooieal process in 

water in the container, which you empty once a 

month. Absolutely no odor. No more trouble 

to empty than ashes. Closet absolutely guaran- 

id. ‘rite for full description and price. 

Gowe SANITARY MFG C0. 12054 ROWE BLOG., BETROIT, 
eins ease Oo mien. | 























"We are in a em to state that there is no 
firm, individual or corporation, that can give 


Trappers Better Satisfaction 


Bigger Results and Quicker Returns 

Write for our Price List and Market Reports 
which quote the very highest possible honest 
market prices. 


it’s FREE — Write Now! 
M. WULFSOHN & CO. 


122-124 W. 26th St. Dept. 144 New York 














HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID FOR 








0. GIVEN 


AR gre iach ast = 


CF ALDRICH, Del8, St. Paul, Man, 
FURS usr FURS 


CASH FOR 


Skunk, Mink, Raccoon, Muskrat and all kinds of 
furs. Better write for our FREE Price-List today, 


The D. W. Goodling Fur Co. 








Dept. 18 Richfield, Pa. 
We pay top prices for Skunk, Mink, 
piuskeet, and all raw Furs. Price list 

M. J. JEWETT & SONS, 
EEDWOOD, N. Y. Dept. 9 





Will you give one family 


We are but your 
agents—you are | 
the host. 
300,000 peor peo- [4 
ple cheered last ¥ 
Xmas in the 
U. S&S. by The 
Salvation 
Heip us in this 
way to get close 


Give them at 
least one happy 
day in the year, 
$2.00 Feeds a Family of Five 
Send Donations to Commander Miss Booth 
118 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
Western Dept., Comm. Estill, 108 N. Dearborn St.. Chicasa 
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My Funniest z 
Experiences 
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During Prayer 
JENNIE MAHORD, PENNSYLVANIA 


The funniest experience I remem- 
ber of having occurred while I was 
attending an academy. There were 
about fifty boys and girls of us, and 
we met in one of the _ recitation 
rooms for chapel exercises each 
morning. After these exercises, we 
marched out one by one, passing the 
professor’s desk on our way to the 
door. 

Our little town boasted four min- 
isters, each of whom made us a visit 
and led chapel exercises during the 
fall term. It was the visit made by 
the Methodist minister which was so 
funny. All went well until he began 
to pray. He closed his eyes, and in 
his earnestness fairly rose on tiptoe, 
grasping the edge of the desk and 
thus accidentally pressing the button 
of the electric bell used as a signal 
for classes to assemble or be dis- 
missed. He looked surprised when 
the bell began to ring, but he did not 
comprehend matters, and all through 
the rest of that prayer (and it was 
a long one) that bell rang, sometimes 
just a little tinkle, but sometimes 
loud and long. 

It is not in boy or girl nature to 
keep sober during such a serenade as 
that, and especially as the more 
earnest the prayer became the more 
vigorously the bell rang. Teachers 
and pupils stood convulsed with silent 
laughter while an occasional giggle 
escaped some of the more lively 
pupils, but I think the hardest work 
we ever did was to sober up when the 
prayer was ended and march out past 
him with sober faces. 





Parting Company 
MRS G, W. EASTMAN, NEW YORE 


What seemed the most laughable 
and ridiculous experience of my life 
was a sleighride with my husband and 
sister. She came up to our house in 
the afternoon and in the evening Mr 
Eastman hitched the team on to the 
bob to take her home. He stood just 
back of the dashboard driving, while 
we sat back on a spring seat, snugly 
tucked in with our arms around each 
other. 

It was in the spring and we had to 
take the side of the road to get any 
sleighing at all. We had been joking 
all the afternoon and I think Mr E 
thought we were quite in the mood for 
a swift ride. We had a snappy little 
pair of horses and were enjoying the 
ride. When we came to cross the ditch 
and take the road again that, of 
course, was just the time for a little 
more speed. The kingbolt fell out and 
the front bob and the back one parted 
ways. So did Mr Eastman and I. 

Mr E went over the ditch alone— 
over the dashboard alone—down the 
road alone, hanging on to the horses, 
and through the slush and mud on the 
“goft’” side of his stomach. 

Before we knew where we were or 
that anything unusual *had occurred 
my sister and I found ourselves over 
a barbed wire fence, sitting in a huge 
snow bank, with our arms still around 
each other, and I remarked in a mat- 
ter-of-fact way, “Hadn't we better get 
out?” 


Clarence Surprises His Aunt 
MRS M. M’CORMICK, NEW YORK 


Clarence was asked by his aunt and 
uncle to do their chores for them one 
morning, as they were going away 
and might not get back in time. An 
old gentleman made his home with 
them, and they also wanted Clarence 
to stay with him, as he was not very 
well. 

Clarence hurried around and had 
his milking and the rest of the chores 
done by 5 o’clock. It was in early 
fall, so he went into the house and 
built a fire, then thought, why not 
surprise aunt by having supper all 
ready. Looking in the cupboard, he 
found some eggs and cold boiled po- 
tatoes, which he thought his aunt 
would want warmed for supper. 

He had often helped his mother, 
and knew she always kept a small 
dish of pork fryings to cook eggs in 
and to warm over potatoes with. He 
jooked about for something to use, 
and found a pint basin on the table 
filled with what he thought was nice 
pork fryings, so taking a generous 
spoonful, he put it in his frying pan 
and broke his eggs in, covered them, 
and in a few moments they were 
done. 

He then put them on a platter and 
cut his potatoes up in the same grease, 
and proceeded to set his table, make 
tea, etc. It was six o’clock by this 
time, and as his aunt and uncle had 
bat arrived he decided that he and the 


old gentleman would eat. The old man 
sat down and helped himself. Clarence 
was busy pouring tea, and failed to 
notice the look of consternation on 
the old man’s face as he tasted the 
potatoes. He then sat down, and tak- 
ing a generous helping of the potatoes 
began to eat. 

At the first mouthful he jumped up 
and yelled, ““What in thunder ails those 
potatoes?” ‘The old man remarked 
they tasted to him of soap. Clarence 
meanwhile was spitting and trying to 
clean his mouth of the awful taste, 
when the door opened and in came 
his aunt ‘with a pleased smile. She 
said, ‘Why Clarence, so you have sup- 
per ready?” 

“Yes,” Clarence said, “I have it 
ready if you can eat it. I am sure 
I can’t imagine what ails those po- 
tatoes. Mr Kelly says they taste of 
soap.” 

“What did you warm them in?” his 
aunt asked. 

“In some of those fryings in that 
basin on the kitchen table,’’ Clarence 
said. His aunt burst out laughing. 
“Why,” she said, “that is soft soap.” 
They all enjoyed a good laugh at 
Clarence’s expense. His aunt always 
took great pride in her soft soap, only 
saving the best of grease, and she al- 
ways made it quite hard. Clarence 
certainly surprised her, but she 
thought the laugh was on her, as 
there were no more potatoes cooked 
and she and her husband were very 
hungry. 


Another Man’s Shoes---XXV 


There came the sharp honk-honk of 
a motor horn from outside, followed 
by the noise of a taxi pulling up at the 
door. 

I turned to the inspector. 

“That sounds like our carriage,” I 
observed. “Ought I to be handcuffed 
or anything?” 

He shook his head, smiling again. 

“TI don’t think that will be necessary, 
sir.” 

“So long, Billy,” I said. “See you 
in the morning. You'll look after 
Robert, won’t you? The cook’s got 
the key of the cellar.” 

Billy nodded. 

“Good!” said he. “We'll do our- 
selves proud—eh, constable?” 

And in this altogether inappropriate 
fashion I went down the steps to take 
my trial for murder. 

There were not many remarks ex- 
changed during our drive to Bow 
street. I saw it was no use question- 
ing the inspector any further, and, as 
you may imagine, I had quite enough 
to think about without wasting my 
energies in making conversation. 

The whole thing had happened so 
unexpectedly and so quietly that I 
was only just beginning to grasp it 
as an accomplished fact. 

There seemed to be little doubt that 
Prado must have met his death at the 
hands of the missing Da Costa. That 
the rest of the gang were quite inno- 
cent in the matter I had fairly con- 
vincing evidence. Where and when 
the tragedy had been played out I was 
quite unable to guess, and it was 
equally puzzling to know how the 
police had discovered the secret of my 
identity. 

Maurice’s hurried departure from 
Ashton was doubtless connected with 
this, and I could understand now why 
he had looked at me with that strange 
expression of half-incredulous triumph 
when he read the wire. 

Despite the seriousness of the situa- 
tion I was not particularly upset. In- 
deed, my principal sensation, apart 
from an ardent desire to get to bed as 
soon as possible, was one of genuine 
relief to feel that the business was 
over and done with. 

Fond as I am of the strenuous iife, 
I had had just about enough of Mr 
Stuart Northcote. There was a strange 
pleasure in being Jack Burton again, 
even with the charge of murder hang- 
ing over my head. 

My musings were cut short by the 
cab pulling up outside Bow street. 
The inspector got out first, and I fol- 
lowed, to the evident excitement of 
several midnight loafers, who peered 
at us from the safe distance of the 
opposite pavement. 

We went straight up the steps and 
entered a long, brightly lit corridor. 
A policeman who was standing there 
favored us with a keen glance of curi- 
osity and respectfully touched his 
helmet to my companion. 

The latter opened a door on the 
right. “This way,” he said. 

It was an office, a big and very tidy 
room, with two roll-top desks, at one 
of which a gray-haired, soldierly look- 
ing man in plain clothes was seated, 
writing. He looked up as we entered, 
and I saw him start slightly as his 
eyes fell on me. 

“It’s Mr John Burton,” 





said my 


captor, with a pardonable touch of 
pride in his voice. Then he turned 
to me. 


“This is Inspector Curtis. He will 
read you the charge.” 
Inspector Curtis had quickly con- 
quered his momentary emotions. 
“Where was the arrest effected?” 
he demanded sharply, studying me 
with considerable interest. 





“At Park Lane,” returned the other. 
“I was anaking inquiries, when_ Mr 
Burton arrived in a car with a com- 


panion. I have placed the latter 
under observation. No resistance was 
offered.” 


Inspector Curtis nodded, and, rising 
to his:feet, crossed the room toa 
series of pigeonholes, from one of 
which he took out an official-looking 
paper. 

“T will read you the charge against 
you,” he said. 

I am afraid I cannot recall now the 
exact phraseology of this impressive 
document. 

Briefly speaking, it accused me of 
having willfully done to death one 
Stuart Northcote on the night of the 
17th of September at a place called 
Baxter’s Rents, in East street, Step- 
ney. I need hardly say that, sleepy as 
I was, I listened with the utmost at- 
tention while the good man read it 
out slowly in a serious voice. 

“Thank you very much,” I _ said, 
when he had finished. 

Then for the life of me I was un- 
able to control a long and most inop- 
portune yawn. 

“I really must apologize,” I said. 
“It was most interesting; but the truth 
is, I’m half asleep.” 

“You can turn in at once, if you 
wish to,” said Inspector Curtis, fold- 
ing up the document. “You are also 
at liberty to communicate with your 
solicitor, or to send any other mes- 
sage.” 

“A bed,” I observed, “is all I want 
at present. We'll do the communica- 
ting tomorrow morning.” 

“Come with me, then,” remarked 
Inspector Neil, and, turning round, he 
conducted me out of the office and 
down the corridor to a small, plainly 
furnished bedroom, the window of 
— was heavily guarded with iron 
ars. 

There was a bed, however, and the 
sheets looked clean, and in my pres- 
ent state of slepiness that was more 
than enough for me. 

“You will be able to send round to- 
morrow for your own things,” said the 
inspector; “but I think you'll be com- 
fortable enough for tonight.” 

“I’m sure I shall,” I returned. 

“There’s one other thing, sir. I am 
afraid I shall have to run through 
your clothes before I leave you. We 
are compelled to search every one 
under arrest by regulations.” 

“Right you are,” I said. “T’ve 
really no intention of cutting my 
throat, but if it’s the rule—” 

I held up my hands, and with deft 
fingers he went swiftly through my 
pockets, taking out the contents. 

“These will be entered and returned 
to you,” he said. “Good night.” 

“Good night,” I replied; and, turn- 
ing the key in the lock, the good fel- 
low tramped away down the passage. 

I am afraid I was much too tired 
to indulge in any of the proper emo- 
tions for a wrongly accused prisoner. 
Indeed, beyond reckoning out in a 
vague sort of way that the murder 
must have taken place on the night of 
Sangatte’s party, I did not bother my 
head any further about the matter. 

Stripping off my clothes as quickly 
as possible, I scrambled into bed and 
flicked off the switch that controlled 
an invisible electric light. Five min- 
utes later I was as sound asleep as I 
have ever been in my life. 

If the French gentleman who said 
that life was only worth living for its 
new experiences was right in his state- 
ment, I had ho reason to complain 
when I woke up next morning. 


{To Be Continued.] 





American Agriculturist 


Get This/, Prom 


Money-Saving | NL 


Stove Book Si ” 
| Ame 3) 


Mail postal today, get 
manufacturers’ wholesale 
Prices—see color illu:tra- 
tions of beautiful, newest 
style stoves and ranges. 
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Direct to You 


FREE Wait Paper 
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eck ane genre fn pal-pengre-- the most 
tidy your entire home gad go eat smal coat 
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4811 Stores Bldg., New York BRAD 
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4 Freight Paid—A Year's Trial 
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Gold Coin St Stoves and Ranges 

Use one for a year---money refunded if it doesn’t 

prove absolutely satisfactory. We pay ight, 

guarantee yh vey, and send re | : 2 

to set 'e 
up. Big Free ataleg~ nd for it now. 





See why improved features id — — 
you save fuel and bake better. Wri 
GOLD COINSTOVECO., 1 Oak St. Trey, y ¥. 





OUR COUNTRY IS PROSPEROUS 


YOU OUGHT TO BE 













Eat up the piece of pork, throw 
away the old greasy rag, gend 25¢ 
for the clean, up-to-date 

DDLE GREASER 
good for life time. Guaranteed 
right or money refunded. Agents 
wanted, 100% profit. A 
THE CHEMUNG VALLEY MERCHANDISING CO., LOWMAN, 4. & 








NO TIME BETTER THAN THE PRESENT TIME 


—for the enjoyment of the right kind of Coffee and Tea, and 
“White House’’ will provide the right kind of enjoyment. 









Prices 
Save $5 to $23. 
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thy, sanitary conditions, 
“lite killed by chemicals 
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HERTZLER & ZOOK 


rood SAW 


is easy to operate. 
Only $7.90 saw made to 
which ripping table can 
be added. ran 

1 . Money refunded 
i not satisfactory. 
Send for catalog. 
























fable -end. hanging lamp for light- 
ig city and rural homes, stores, 
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sary. 
Write teday. 
SUNSHINE SAFET 
408 Factory Bidg., 
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1 Pack Pinochle cards ( 
cards), 38 other Games, ly 
Lessons in Magic, 1 Set of Dominoes, 27 Autho- 
| oe Verses, 12 Money Making Secrets, Wireless 

‘elegraph Code, 25 Pictures of Pretty Girls, 2 Puz- 
zles, 100 Conundrums, 8 definitions of Flowers, 
All the above for 1@c. with catalogue, 
ROYAL GAME Ce., 


& Box 67 Norwaik, Cona 
TIMOTHY $228 
ve - —— — Grower. 





recleaned 
Write | , 100-page catalog and Free Sam 
pices on Clover andl gr ~i  .~4-- -S-1 
a. BERRY SEED CO. OX 328 CLARINDa, IOWA 


ALFALFA HAY. Wee ly ~~ Sis it to 


Lynden Farm, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SALESMAN 
WANTED 


We have a position open for a 
salesman to travel throughout 
the rural districts of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, seiling American Agricu!tur- 
ist to the farmer. 

The work is pleasant and 
highly profitable, with splendid 
opportunities for advancement. 

We want a man who desires a 
permanent position and upon 
whom we can depend. 

WRITE quickly, telling all 
about yourself and experience. 
Address 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 4th Avenue, New York City 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you free by private 
letter if you 
() send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers abcut it and stamps 
for their return, (@) also inclose your address 
label from Orange Judd American Agricul- 
turist, showing that you are a paid up sub- 
scriber; or, if not such, you will be entitled 
to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 


[ 





Look Out, Amateurs 


Wanted—Stories, articles, poems, etc. 
We pay on acceptance. Offers submitted. 
Handvy-ritten MSS acceptable. i’! 
send prepaid with return postage. Cos- 
— Magazine, 109 Stewart Bldg, Wash, 
DC, 


The abeve advertisement appeared 
in several publications. Needless to 
say the “old reliable Orange Judd” 
Was not among this number. Several of 
our subscribers have submitted stories 
and all have invariably received the 
same reply. The story was not in just 
the shape that they could handle, buit 
with a little additional expense they 
could whip it into shape, and would 
try to sell it to some other maguzine 
on commission. This kind of advance 
Payment scheme has been exposed 
many times in our columns, 





Check Going Forward 


I sent the New York state department 
of foods and markets a two-thirds tub 
containing 62 pounds butter on October 
23. I did not hear from them that they 
had received the butter. I waited and 
wrote them about two weeks ago and 
have not heard from them yet. I wish 
you would look after this butter for 
me.—[Frank Owen, Albany County, N Y. 

We have adjusted this matter and 
the department promised me to send 
check covering the shipment in full. 
‘The gross amount of the sale was 
$17.92, with 80 cents express and 89 
cents commission, leaving the net 
amount due, $16.23. 


A Word of Warning 
If you receive a letter or circular 
from any person in any foreign coun- 
try offering you a chance to get rich 
quick, throw it in the waste basket. 
The probabilities are that the party is 
a fraud and the thing a_ swindle. 
Postal fraud orders are out against so 
many of these gentry that it is worth 

while to enumerate them. 





Don’t ship furs to irresponsible con- 
cerns. There are several such trying 
to obtain raw fur from hunters, farm- 
ers and others all over the country. 
One is Alaska Fur Co, 1217 Market 


street, Philadelphia, which is now 
bankrupt. 
J. M. A.: No, we would not buy 


shares in any “royalties” company of 
Oklahoma that guaranteed to pay 1% 
a month.for five years. We should 
first want to know what the guaran- 
tee was worth. If there is enough 
back of it to make the guarantee good, 
the concern ought to get its money 
for about 5%. 


Postal fraud order has been issued 
against Parris-Hurst Co, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 





Big Requests for Loans 


There is not the slightest doubt 
about the popularity of the federal 
farm loan system. The bureau at 
Washington announced last week that 
more than 50,000 farmers have al- 
ready applied for mortgage loans ag- 
gregating $150,000,000. Most of the 
applications have come from the 
south and west. It is said that the 
location of the 12 farm loan banks 
will be announced about the third 
week in December. The capital stock 
at each bank is only $750,000. There- 
fore, repeated turnovers of the capi- 
tal and frequent bond issues covering 
loans will be necessary in taking care 
of the applications. 


Dedling with Advertisers To 
assure confidence in the integrity of 
our advertisers a specific guarantee is 
maintained for square dealing in ev- 
ery particular. This takes its form in 
our guarantee, which is as follows: 
We positively guarantee that each ad- 
vertiser in this issue of Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist.” We 
are not responsible for claims against 
individuals or firms adjudicated bank- 
rupt, or whose estates are in re- 
ceiver’s hands, or against whom bank- 
ruptcy or receivership proceedings 








The public must be served. 
This is the dominating thought of 
the entire Bell organization from the 
president down. Every employe 
feels the sense of responsibility that 
this working principle implies. The 
public must be served —efficiently, 
uninterruptedly. 

In the fulfilment of this policy, 
the management of the Bell System 
realizes that every individual em- 
ploye must give undivided and 
undistracted effort and interest to 
his work. 

To assure this, every worker re- 
ceives adequate remuneration, 
ample protection in case of illness 
and provision for old age. All these 
personal matters are cared for so 
that the employe has the least pos- 
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Loyal to the Service 


They Uphold Each Other’s Hands 


sible worry regarding his own wel- 
fare. His whole-hearted attention 
can be devoted to serving the public. 
While each employe realizes 
that he is but a single factor, he 
understands that not only is su- 
reme personal effort expected of 
im, but also a loyal support to 
every other telephone worker. 
ere is something in the tele- 
phone organization which imbues 
every employe with a spirit of 
loyalty to the public. All feel a 
direct responsibility for each other 
because each recognizes that only 
by mutual endeavor can they render 
the high standard of service which 
is expected of them. They uphold 
each other’s hands so that the 
public may be served. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Canada’s Liberal Offer of 
Wheat Land to Settlers 


is open to you—to every farmer or farmer’s 
son.who is anxious to establish for himself a 
happy home and prosper. ' 
invitation this year 1s more attractive than 
ever. Wheat is much higher but her fertile 
just as cheap, and 
askatchew: 


160 Acre Homesteads Are Actually 
and Other Land Sold at from $15 to $20 Per Acre 
The great demand for Canadian Wheat will 
keep up the price. Where a farmer can get 
near $2 for wheat and raise 20 to 45 bushels to 
the acre he is bound to make money —that’s 
what you can expect in Western Canada. Won- 
derful yields also of 
ixe arming in Western ¢ 
—> an industry as grain raising. 

excellent grasses, full of nutrition, are the only food 
required either for beef or dairy purposes. 
churches, markets convenient, climate excellent. 


young men who have volunteered for the war. 

or literature and particulars as to reduced railway rates 

eration, 
Oo. G. RUTLEDGE 

301 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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STEEL WHEELS 


For your Farm Wagon, so as 
to make it a Low-Down, in- 
stead of having to do your 
4) work over the sides of a high 
wheeled wagon. No dry loose 
wheels. Mere and easier 
work done. 

Send tal for free catalog 
of Steel Wheels and Farm 
Trucks. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL ©O. 
Box 60, Havana, Lili. 


KEROSENE ENGINES 
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DRILLING 
WELL *Pavs® WELL 
Own a machine of your own. Casi or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write fer Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N.Y. 














|Poultry Diseases 
By E. J. Wortley 


T= subject of health and disease, common 

cause of disease, hygienic requirements, objects 

of medicinal treatment are fully and clearly 

treated, and all specific diseases to which poultry 

is heir are fully described and explained. For the 
time special attention has been given to the 

making of post-moricm examination. 

5x7 inches. 125 pages. Cloth. Net $0.76. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 



























